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Chronicle 


Home News.—The first sittings of the committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the Department of Justice were 
marked by extremely sensational charges made by the 
divorced wife of Jesse Smith, who 
was known to be a friend of Mr. 
Daugherty and who committed suicide 
last year. These charges were all against her dead hus- 
band and were made in such a way as to appear to in- 
volve Mr. Daugherty also. Mr. Daugherty promptly de- 
nied all the charges in detail, and he characterized his 
accuser as disappointed, angry and malicious. The testi- 
mony of this woman was followed by that of Gaston B. 
Means, a former secret service agent, now under indict- 
ment in New York for fraud and bribery. This testimony 
is characterized as the most amazing ever heard before 
an investigating committee in Washington. The allega- 
tions made involved charges of bribery, conspiracy, at- 
tempted intimidation, extortion and corruption. Means 
charged a bribe of $100,000 made in the Aircraft case, 
smaller bribes in the case of a prize fight film, secret in- 
vestigations of Senators LaFollette, Caraway and Bruce, 
and of Mr. Mellon in a liquor withdrawal case. This 
latter charge was characterized by Mr. Mellon as “ vicious 
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piffle.” The testimony of Mr. McLean before the “ Oil 
Committee” revealed nothing new, and Mr. McLean 
admitted no connection with the oil scandal, beyond say- 
ing that he had told the committee of the check furnished 
Mr. Fall at the request of the latter. Senator Lenroot 
resigned as head of this committee for reasons of ill- 
health and he was succeeded by Senator Ladd. 

President Coolidge made a strong effort to have Con- 
gress pass the resolution reducing the present tax-income 
payments by twenty-five per cent before March 15, even 
‘going so far as to address a letter on 
this subject to Congress. The letter, 
however, was without effect, as it was 
opposed by both Chairman Green of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and by Mr. Longworth, leader of the 
House. The resolution was never reported out of com- 
mittee. Mr. Coolidge offered the vacant post of Secretary 
of the Navy to Judge Kenyon, former Senator and leader 
of the so-called “ farm bloc.” The offer, however, was 
refused, and Curtis D. Wilbur, Judge of the California 
Supreme Court, later accepted the offer made to him of 
the post. Judge Wilbur was born in Iowa in 1867, and 
graduated from the Annapolis Naval Academy in 1888. 
He left the service the same year, and took up the practise 
of the law. He has been a judge since 1903. 


The President’s 
Problems 


Austria.—A serious struggle is likely to grow out of 
the attempted rejection of the eight-hour law. The 
League of Nations and most of the Austrian leaders of 
industry demand at the least a tem- 
porary abolition of this law, though the 
quality and intensity of work is of 
more importance than the quantity measured by hours. 
The Social Democrats are ready to defend the eight-hour 
day with every available means. That is why the Socialists 
have done their best to foment the strike of the bank em- 
ployes. On the whole these employes are better provided 
for than the State officials, but their condition is not satis- 
factory, and the same holds true of all who live on fixed 
salaries. Besides, the great banks proposed to introduce 
prolonged office hours at the pay office, so as to enable 
people to transact business in the afternoon also. All 
negotiations between the strikers and the employers were 
for a long time without avail, and even the Chancellor, Dr. 
Seipel, met with failure in his attempted intervention. At 
the same time dissatisfaction is perceptible amongst the 
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laborers in the metal industry, who complain of insufficient 
pay and scant work. Many sections of the Alpine metal 
works have suspended operations for want of orders. The 
public officials, in their turn, are far from being contented. 
Meanwhile the prices for food are steadily increasing. 
The shops of Vienna are full of the most valuable articles, 
but there are not enough representatives of international 
wealth in the city to buy them. Overtaxed as all these 
shops are, the struggle for life is a hard one. So far the 
reconstructive measures have improved Austria’s finances 
but not her economic conditions. 

Dr. Seipel has been to Bukarest to negotiate the prepa- 
rations of a commercial treaty with the Rumanians. The 
journey seems to have been most successful and so an- 
other link is added to the chain which joins Austria to her 
neighbors. Dr. Seipel’s work is going on in spite of all 
difficulties. Dr. Griinberger stated at the ball of the jour- 
nalists’ association “ Concordat” that Dr. Seipel always 
labors in harmony with public opinion and knows well 
how to use the press, “ to whose cooperation a great part 
of the success of the reconstruction is due.” This winter 
has been rather rich in balls, official and otherwise. All! 
those who were interested in them from a business stand- 
point did their best to bring about as many such events as 
possible. And yet the great luxury displayed at these 
occasions cannot disguise the fact that only certain groups 
of the population can indulge in such extravagances, while 
the mass of the people struggle hard for mere life. 

The snow this winter was so heavy the avalanches came 
down as far as the main valleys of the mountainous dis- 
tricts and buried parts of the railway lines. In some cases 
trains were caught by the gigantic masses of snow, with a 
resultant loss of life. The damages are very considerable. 
but since the lines were cleared with amazing rapidity 
every time such a misfortune happened, the interruption 
oft traffic was not considerable, at least not on the main 
lines. 


Egypt.—On March 15, in the midst of oriental splendor, 
the first Parliament in Egyptian history was inaugurated. 
As was recorded in America for February 9, the Na- 
tionalists under the leadership of Saad 
Pasha Zaghlul captured more than 150 
out of the 170 seats in the Parliament 
that Great Britain, after long negotiations, had conteded 
to the Egyptian people. While the measure of sel f-gov- 
ernment thus far granted has succeeded in quieting the 
leaders of the Nationalists, the demonstrations during the 
procession of King Fuad to the newly constructed Par- 
liamentary building made manifest the fact that Egypt 
would not be wholly satisfied until complete independence 
was granted and the nation was absolutely and universally 
recognized. Something of the same attitude was evident 
in the King’s speech which stated that his Government was 
ready to negotiate with England regarding an arrangement 
of outstanding matters, such as the British Army occupa- 
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tion in Egypt and British responsibility for the protection 
of Governors and foreign interests. But his Majesty went 
on to say that these negotiations must be in a free at- 
mosphere, untrammeled by conditions which would pre- 
vent open discussion. 


France.—The “ Battle of the Franc ” came to an abrupt 
halt on March 13 when it was announced that a group of 
American banks, headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., had 
advanced the Bank of France a credit 
of $100,000,000, with which to fight 
the downward trend of the franc. On 
March 8 the franc had reached a new low level of 3.42 
cents. After the announcement it rose quickly to 4.45 
cents and later to 4.70 cents. This means that the short 
interests, which are understood to be immense, and which 
center chiefly in Vienna and Amsterdam, face enormous 
losses. It is said, however, that the French Government 
does not intend “to corner” the franc, for the resultant 
rise would be too quick and end in demoralizing French 
commerce, but that it does mean “to nurse” the rise 
gradually back to somewhere near the normal level. As 
security for the Morgan loan, the French Government is 
said to have pledged part of the gold reserve, and at the 
same time created a favorable state of mind by letting it 
be known that France looks with approval on the recom- 
mendations made in regard to this plan in the Dawes 
committee report. ° 

Meanwhile M. Poincaré is also making a serious at- 
tempt to put French fiscal affairs on a more secure 
foundation, so that when the franc rises by the artificial 

means above described, it will meet 

Fiscal stable conditions and thus be in a po- 

Reform oe : : 

sition to remain normal. The diffi- 

culty is in the French budget. In each of the last three 
years there has been an annual deficit of more than thirty- 
eight billion francs. The result of this is that while be- 
fore the war the estimated national, wealth of France 
was 303,000,000,000 gold francs, on July 1 of last year 
the internal debt was more than 430,000,000,000 paper 
francs. If the financial reform for which M. Poincaré is 
struggling is adopted, it will mean a lessening of the de- 
ficit by 7,500,000,000 francs annually. The present pro- 
gram of reconstruction expenditures calls for 30,000,- 
000,000 francs in the next two years. Temporary cessation 
of this program will lessen the deficit by another 
15,0000,000,000 francs annually. Still further economies 
are indicated, and apparently this is the purpose of the 
first article of the reform bill now before the Senate 
after having been adopted by the Chamber last week. By 
this first article the Premier is empowered to effect im- 
portant departmental economies without the necessity of 
appearing before the legislature in each instance. This 
article was adopted by the Senate on March 15 by a nar- 
row majority of thirteen. The Premier insisted that the 
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Senate must vote the bill exactly as it came from the 
Chamber and to all suggestions of amendments he was 
deaf. He made the vote one of confidence in his Gov- 
ernment and apparently his enemies in the Senate were 
not willing to shoulder the blame of throwing out his 
Government at such a critical juncture in the affairs of 
France. It is now probable that with this initial difficulty 
out of the way, the rest of the bill with more than one 
hundred articles will make as fast progress in the Senate 
as it did in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Germany.—With no disturbance and with almost no 
excitement the German Reichstag was dissolved on March 
13, the fifth time in the nation’s history and the first time 
since the founding of the republic. 
President Ebert’s decree of dissolu- 
tion was read by Chancellor Marx. 
The only ripple of excitement, it is said, was that notice- 
able among a number of #he Communists who had hitherto 
escaped imprisonment solely because of the immunity 
afforded them as parliamentary delegates. The Chan- 
cellor, as well 2s his Cabinet and the various governmental 
commissions necessary for the domestic business of the 
nation and the conduct of its international relations, will 
continue to function as before. The general elections for 
a new Reichstag must be held within sixty days, when 
the newly appointed deputies will assemble to elect their 
own Government. The last act of the old Reichstag, just 
before the reading of the decree of its dissolution, was to 
adopt a bill fostered by Dr. Schacht, the President of the 
Reichsbank, providing for the establishment of a new gold 
discount bank in Germany. The plans for this institu- 
tion had been outlined by him before the Commisison of 
Experts in Paris. Whatever the fundamental reason for 
the dissolution of the Reichstag may have been, the im- 
mediate occasion was the insistence of the Socialists and 
Nationalists in urging amendments to the Special Powers 
act. This measure removed the Government’s authority 
of control from all possibility of parliamentary inter- 
ference. Any withdrawal of this unhampered power, the 
Government declared, would endanger the solidarity of 
the country, while the decrees and ordinances made in 
consequence of this unrestricted control were necessary 
for the security of the republic. The main objections 
raised against the Special Powers act, which consisted of 
seventy-two ordinances, were due to its tax and financial 
reforms, its abolition in certain cases of trial by jury and 
its extension of the eight-hour law. It is feared that in 
the new elections the gains may rest with the extremists 
of the Right and Left. In the late Reichstag the parties 
solid for the republican institutions were the Center, the 
Socialists and the German Democrats, counting in all 280 
out of a total of 469 Reichstag members. 


Dissolution 
of the Reichstag 


Amid the bitter opposition to all things Catholic on the 
part of a class corresponding to the notorious circles of 
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bigotry in the United States, the progress made by the 
Catholic Church is constant and con- 
soling. The evidences of this progress 
are, perhaps, the main reason for the 
agitation carried on by Ludendorff and the Evangelical 
factions. Writing from Bavaria to the London Catholic 
News Service, Baron Fr. von Lama, an authority on this 
subject, states that without any doubt a new spirit is 
manifesting itself in many parts of the German nation. 
He believes that under the old regime the present progress 
could not have taken place within less than a century, while 
in some portions of Germany Catholics are actually en- 
joying a liberty unknown to them for centuries. He 
writes : 

Take Wiirttemberg, for instance, a State whose inhabitants 
are only one-third Catholic, the other two-thirds being made up 
of Protestants. Not so long ago religious orders and communities 
were forbidden in Wiirttemberg. Yet this same State has just 
passed a new ecclesiastical law in agreement and harmony with 
all parties, including even the Socialists, which gives full freedom 
to the Catholic Church. This ecclesiastical measure might, quite 
consistently, have been postponed until the conclusion of the 
Concordat between the Holy See and the Reich Government. But 
Wiirttemberg chose to anticipate that event. All the parties have 
combined to give really liberal conditions to the Church. The 
leader of the Socialists, Herr Heymann, declared that: ‘“ We 
are willing to give full freedom to the Church, which we esteem 
and which we consider to be one of the most important factors 
of culture.” 

This new Wiirttemberg law, which repeals that of 1862, gives a 
juridical position to the Catholic Church, the Protestant Church, 
and the Jewish religion. Rights of coercion and patronage are 
abolished. Bishops, cathedral canons and other capitular dig- 
nitaries are henceforth to be appointed solely by the Church, with- 
out any interference on the part of the State; the royal placet 
on episcopal nominations has been abolished, and absolute freedom 
of intercourse with the Holy See is to prevail. All the ecclesias 
tical colleges and institutes are to be administered by the ec 
clesiastical authorities, and by them alone. This extends to the 
ecclesiastical institutes that receive State aid, which they are 
obliged to do on account of past secularization of the endow- 
ments of the Church. All the ecclesiastical funds, also, are now 
under the exclusive administration of the Church; and the ec- 
clesiastical tribunals work free from interference, as well as the 
Religious Orders and communities. 

Prince Charles Alexander, third son of Duke Albrecht 
of Wurttemberg, recently made his solemn profession as 
a Benedictine monk in the Arch-abbey of Beuron. Two 
years ago, Prince George of Bavaria, was ordained, while 
Crown Prince George of Saxony, is to be ordained to the 
priesthood this coming summer. 


Progress of 
Catholic Church 


Ireland.—Though the crisis precipitated by the 
Tobin-Dalton correspondence seems for the moment to be 


averted, grave suspicion has been expressed that the roots 
of the affair are deeper than expected 
and that the full extent of the matter 
is yet to be made manifest. Thus far 
the military aspect of the mutiny has been discussed, but 
its political and economic features are equally important. 
The discontent of certain sections of the army with Presi- 
dent Cosgrave’s Ministry came to a head when the Govern- 
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ment attempted to execute its plan of military reorganiza- 
tion. After the civil war, the Free State army numbered 
about 55,000 men and 3,300 officers; this was gradually 
reduced to about 30,000 men. In accordance with the 
later government plan of economy, the standing army was 
to be reduced to 18,000 men and 1,300 officers. The 
delicate matter of demobilization, in every country a fre- 
quent source of trouble, was aggravated in Ireland by the 
serious problem of unemployment. No adequate provision 
had been made for absorbing the discharged men into civil 
occupations. In addition, complaint was made that unjust 
discrimination was being used in regard to the officers 
who were being discharged. On March 6, two of the 
officers forced to resign by the orders for army reduc- 
tion, General Liam Tobin and Colonel Charles Dalton, 
in behalf of the executive council of the Irish Republican 
Army, addressed to the President of the Executive Council 
of the Free State, a demand that the Government call a 
conference to discuss interpretation of certain conditions 
of the Anglo-Irish treaty, and especially the matter of the 
removal of the army council and the suspension of the 
army demobilization and reorganization. General Tobin, 
who was a prominent figure in the Anglo-Irish struggle 
and a staunch supporter of Michael Collins in regard to 
the treaty, admitted that his action in addressing the 
Ministry was a consequence of the discharge, since the 
beginning of March, of 900 officers. President Cosgrave 
considered the letter of General Tobin as a challenge and 
an ultimatum, as in reality it was, and orders were im- 
mediately issued for his arrest and that of the other 
signatory, Colonel Dalton. Military precautions were 
taken to prevent the spread of the mutiny and a general 
army order was issued by Mr. Mulcahy, Minister for De- 
fense, appealing to the loyalty of the troops. It was con- 
sidered significant, too, that General Eoin O’Duffy was 
at the same time appointed to the newly-created post of 
commander-in-chief of the defense forces. Consternation 
was increased on March 11, by the announcement of 
Joseph McGrath, Minister of Industry and Commerce, 
that he had resigned from the Cabinet. He declared that 
while he disagreed with the Tobin-Dalton letter, he felt 
that the present situation was due to incompetence, mis- 
handling and muddling in one department of the State; 
the criticism was directed, as was made clear later, against 
Mr. Mulcahy, Minister of Defense. Following this 
Cabinet crisis, President Cosgrave held a secret party 
caucus, and on March 12, made an announcement in the 
Dail Eireann that the Executive Council would appoint a 
committee of inquiry into the army situation and on the 
same date, General Tobin, who had meanwhile evaded ar- 
rest, sent another communication to the President, assert- 
ing that his purpose in the previous letter was to call to 
the attention of the civil government what was considered 
a serious menace to the army administration. Later re- 
ports indicate that both General Tobin and Colonel Dalton 
are to be reinstated in their military rank and in the con- 
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fidence of the army authorities. Meanwhile the country 
is somewhat bewildered by the sudden turn of events and 
by the changed attitude of the Government. It is feared 
that the conspiracy is more powerful than was suspected 
and that the army is exercising a preponderating influence 
on the civil government. The episode is likely to influence 
profoundly the political, internal situation, while its effect 
on the settlement of the boundary dispute is said to be 
disastrous. General Tobin’s party is in no way leagued 
with the Republicans who denounce him and his adherents 
as enemies of Ireland. 


League of Nations.—Reports from Geneva, where 
the League Council is sitting, indicate that much progress 


is being made in clearing up many of the minor disputes 
that have been threatening to disturb 
the peace of Europe for four years. 
The first of these disputes is that over 
Memel, and the settlement of .the dispute is due to an 
American, Mr. Norman H. Davis, chairman of the com- 
mission. The plan proposed by the commission was ac- 
cepted by England, France, Italy and Japan and by 
Lithuania, whose representative declared that the com- 
promise did not give his country all it had hoped for, but 
that he was prepared to accept it for the sake of peace. 
The second step was the signing of a protocol between 
delegates of the Little Entente and of Hungary, which 
will permit to the latter country the same financial assist- 
ance which is now on the way to save Austria. The third 
dispute in which progress was made was in the case of 
the German minorities in Poland, left there by the settle- 
ment of the Upper Silesian dispute. Poland and Germany 
both agreed to accept arbitration on this question. Prob- 
lems remaining to be solved are the question of Vilna 
between Lithuania and Poland, the extension of the prin- 
ciples of the Washington naval accords to non-signatory 
powers, and the report of the League commission on the 
Corfu incident. It is probable also that steps will be ac- 
complished in establishing friendship between Hungary 
and members of the Little Entente. 


New 
Agreements 





For next week’s America, Miss Elizabeth Jor- 
dan has prepared a sprightly and thoughtful paper 
in which she evaluates current plays. She finds 
that “we have at present on the New York stage 
almost a dozen successes strong in popular appeal, 
admirably written and acted, and high in spirit.” 

Mr. Charles Phillips writes simply and appeal- 
ingly of home life in Oberammergau, the village 
which has immortalized itself by the Passion Play. 

The Rev. Joseph Husslein returns to the 
Antioch Chalice, of which he has made a special 
study, and discusses some of the reasons which 
go to prove that the sacred vessel is a relic of 
Apostolic times. 
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The Layman and Converts 


F, J. JANSEN 


in the United States is at hand. As a yearly in- 

door sport it has no rivals. No sooner have the ad- 
vanced sheets of the “Catholic Directory” been dis- 
tributed than innumerable pencils are sharpened, and 
glowing reports are seen in the press, concerning the ad- 
vance we have made over the preceding year. Sometimes 
mention may be made of the leakage. But who has any 
definite information concerning this difficult and elusive 
problem? Then statistics are given concerning the num- 
ber of converts. Forty to fifty thousand is the usual 
number. This number is only approximately true, be- 
cause some dioceses fail to report. A few years ago some 
one advanced the idea that this number wouid apportion 
only two converts to each priest, as though the clergy were 
responsible for the converts that are made. My con- 
tention is that in the vast majority of cases the laity 
should be given the credit. 

We know that Christ gave to His Church the commis- 
sion to preach the Gospel. This is accomplished by the 
Holy Father and the Bishops through the pastors that are 
appointed to the care of souls. In the parable of the 
sower (Luke: viii, 4-15), some of the seed fell upon good 
ground and sprung up, and yielded fruit a hundredfold. 
Every farmer knows that the ground needs to be cleared, 
then fertilized, then ploughed and harrowed before it is 
fit to receive the seed. All these operations are imputed, 
as originators, to the lay-people. We hear the missionary 
in foreign lands calling for aid, so that he may engage 
catechists. , We listen to the missionary in the home- 
pulpit urging the laity to bring their fallen-away relatives 
and non-Catholic friends to the mission. If the laity are 
not zealous in clearing the ground of objections, in 
ploughing again and again the furrow of “come to the 
mission,” in harrowing, rolling and smoothing down the 
fear of the prospect, he or she of the laity will have no 
success to register. 

This was even true in the days of Our Lord, for we 
read in the fourth chapter of the Gospel of St. John the 
details of the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan 
woman. The thirty-ninth and the following verses read: 


TT HE time for analyzing the statistics of the Church 


Now of that city many of the Samaritans believed in him, 
for the word of the woman giving testimony: He told me all 
things whatsoever I have done. So when the Samaritans were 
come to him, they desired that he would tarry there. And he 
abode there for two days. And many more believed in him, be- 
cause of his own word. And they said to the woman: We now 
believe, not for thy saying: for we ourselves have heard him 
and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world. 


Another incident is related in St. Luke: viii, 26-40, 


when Jesus came into the country of the Gerasens. 

There a certain man met him who had a devil a long 
time, whose name was Legion; because many devils were 
entered into him. And they besought Jesus that he would 
not command them to go into the abyss, but suffer them to 
enter into a herd of many swine. He allowed them. 
Thereupon the herd ran violently down a steep place into 
the lake and they were stifled. The herders fled and told 
of the catastrophe in the city, and the multitude came to 
Jesus and besought him to depart from the city. Now 
the man, out of whom the devils were departed, besought 
him that he might be with him. But Jesus sent him away, 
saying: Return to thy house, and tell them how great 
things God hath done to thee. And he went through the 
whole city, publishing how great things Jesus had done to 
him. And it came to pass, that when Jesus was returned, 
the multitude received him: for they were all waiting for 
him, 

Two admirable examples of what the laity can do. The 
woman and the man had received that greatest of all gifts, 
faith. They published this and their earnestness and sin- 
cerity led the population of cities out to Jesus, to hear the 
words of eternal life. Has the Lord done less for us? 
Have we not received this same gift? He has cast out 
from us sin and its concomitant evils in the Sacrament of 
Penance. He has nourished us with the living food and 
drink. Have we not felt the impulse to shout our joy to 
the whole world? But we are like the tight-lipped clam, 
buried beneath the tide. Only a violent wrench will 
bring us to the surface, there to disclose to a prejudiced 
world the luscious gifts with which God has endowed us. 
Nature proclaims the wonderful works of the Creator, but 
we, the recipients of the greatest favors, hide the miracles 
of grace and let an unenlightened world proceed to its 
destiny. 

If further proof from Sacred Scripture is needed to 
convince the laity, that they have a duty to perform, it is 
found in the parable recorded in St. Matthew: xiii, 33. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like to leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, until the whole 
was leavened.” The activity of leaven has been studied 
through powerful microscopes. Yeast, being a kind of 
fungus, is a cell. This cell grows and produces another 
cell by simple division, or, as it is called, by fission. Then 
we have two cells at work, and these growing and dividing 
we have four and thus they continue to divide with 
mathematical progression until the whole is leavened. The 
individual Catholic cannot divide himself by fission. But 
if he will feed himself by the study of Catholic doctrine, 
so that he will be able to give a reason and an intelligent 
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answer to a question that may be asked of him concerning 
his faith, then he will be dividing his faith and starting a 
new cell, another individual, a precious immortal soul on 
its way to Christ. 

The success of the early Church was in a great measure 
due to the lot of the followers of Christ in Jerusalem, they 
dispersed through the countries of Judea and Samaria, 
except the Apostles. In the eighth chapter of Acts we are 
told that: “ they that were dispersed, went about preach- 
ing the word of God.” Paul’s success in Phrygia and 
Pamphilia, on his first missionary journey, can be con- 
nected with the presence of those, who were at Jerusalem 
on Pentecost Day. He is not tardy in his praise of the 
Thessalonians “for from you was spread abroad the 
word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and in Achaia, 
but in every place your faith which is toward God, is 
gone forth.” In the same manner he praises the Romans: 
“Your faith is spoken of in the whole world.” 

After the Apostolic Age the same spirit of propaganda 
is manifested. The shepherds in the dark catacombs per- 
form the mysteries and administer the Sacraments, while 
the slaves in the household of the rich patrician are in- 
structing their mistress. Or it may be a noble Roman 
virgin, like St. Cecilia, instructing her husband Valerian, 
concerning her vow of virginity, and sending him to Pope 
Urban to be baptized. Then both succeeded in converting 
his brother, Tiburtius. What a splendid example of 
knowledge of the Faith and preparedness to defend it is 
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found in the virgin-martyr, St. Catherine of Alexandria! 

This enthusiasm of the laity for the things of God is a 
rare commodity in this age. One will find a few in every 
parish, who will devote a little time to this work now and 
then. I am not unmindful of the work of a convert, 
David Goldstein. But if you wish to see the ordinary, 
common man at work, enthused for his cause, then listen 
to a corner soap-box orator of the Socialists, Anarchists 
or Bolsheviki. They are not afraid to “ buttonhole ” you. 
They deluge your home with their flood of pamphlets and 
dodgers. 

If we had 1,000,000 live cells among the 20,000,000 
Catholics in the United States, what a change could be 
wrought in our blessed land! One million men and 
women, who know and practise their religion and will 
prayerfully seek opportunities to explain the beauties of 
the Catholic Church. The Lord of the vineyard went out at 
various times of the day to hire laborers to work in the 
vineyard. He did not ask a single one of these men what 
experience they had. He had overseers and stewards for 
that. The harvest was there and it had to be gathered. 
Sixty million non-church members are waiting for men 
and women who are alive to the situation. Shall we wait for 
His rebuke “ Why stand you here all the day idle?” Will 
we answer: “ Because no man hath hired us?” Paraphras- 
ing St. Paul’s great speech to the Athenians: “ And God 
indeed having winked at the times of this ignorance ” He 
will be indulgent to us for our past neglect. 


The Immigration Restriction Wall 


CHARLES A. 


HERE is no doubt that the sentiment in the present 
T Congress and throughout the country generally 

is for a policy of restriction in immigration. The 
extent to which restriction should be enforced and the 
method of arriving at an equitable and indiscriminative 
basis of restriction are the puzzlirg angles of the problem. 
Fourteen of the seventeen members of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization are in favor of the John- 
son Bill as amended. In submitting their report to the 
House, these members pointed out that the present three 
per cent law, based on the 1910 census, expires on June 
30 next. They claim that if this law is permitted to expire, 
and if no other legislation is enacted, this country may 
expect on July 1, 1924, the largest immigration of peoples 
in the history of the country. The exclusion clauses of 


the Act of February 15, 1917, the members assert, will 
be powerless to stay the immigration tide. Such a situa- 
tion, the report contends, should not be permitted to arise 
inasmuch as the public demand is claimed to be not only 
for restriction but for more rigid and more effective re- 
striction than that imposed at the present time. To meet 
this demand, and at the same time, to provide administra- 
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tive machinery competent to cope with the complications 
and perplexities that the human element of the problem 
presents, the Committee has framed the pending bill, H. 
R. 6540, popularly known as the Johnson Bill. 

Briefly, the Johnson Bill carries the following provi- 
sions: Preserves the basic immigration law of 1917; re- 
tains the principle of numerical limitation as instituted in 
the Act of May 19, 1921; changes the quota base from 
the census of 1910 to the census of 1890; reduces the per- 
centage from 3 to 2, plus a small base quota for each 
country; counts certificates, not persons; provides for 
preliminary examination overseas ; exempts wives, children 
under 18, and parents over 55, of American citizens; re- 
duces classes of exempted aliens; places burden of proof 
on alien rather than on the United States; considers ad- 
mission of persons ineligible to citizenship; offers precau- 
tions to lessen hardships of immigrants. 

Using the 1890 census as the quota basis {4e total num- 
ber eligible for admission, exclusive of the 200 quota in 
each instance, is estimated at 169,083, Under the three 
per cent quota law, 522,919 immigrant aliens entered the 
United States during the fiscal year, which ended on Ju.e 
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30 last. This total represents an excess of 165,919 immi- 
grants over the number of aliens receivable under the 
three per cent quota law and is accounted for by the ad- 
mission of persons specifically exempted from the opera- 
tion of the act and by immigration from countries such 
as Canada and Mexico, to which the provisions of the act 
do not apply. The net increase of the immigrant popula- 
tion of this country in 1922-1923 was 441,469, the emi- 
gration from the United States being 81,450. 

The result of taking the census of 1890 as the basis 
for establishing quotas will be the cutting down of the 
immigration from southern and southeastern Europe, in 
some cases to an almost negligible quantity. The Com- 
mittee’s report thus explains the decision of the Committee: 

An impelling reason for the change (to two per cent based 

on census figures of 1890 instead of three per cent based on 
census of 1910) is that it is desired to slow down the streams of 
the types of immigrants which are not easily assimilated. 
The naturalization process cannot work well with the continued 
arrival in large numbers of the so called new immigration. The 
new type has grown to be a great undigested mass of 
alien thought, alien sympathy and alien purpose. It is a menace 
to the social, political and economic life of the country. : 
It breeds racial hatreds, which should not exist in the United 
States and which need not exist when the balance shall have 
been restored. 

While there appeared at the Immigration Committee 
hearing not a few persons who disputed the charge that 
the unnaturalized element in the United States constitutes 
“a great undigested mass of alien thought, alien sym- 
pathy, and alien purpose,” an examination of the natural- 
ization tables of the 1920 census reveals the basis for the 
Committee’s statement inasmuch as it shows the extent 
to which the foreign born resident in this country at that 
time had shown a disposition to seek American citizen- 
slip. The figures show that in 1920 the population of the 
United States included 13,712,754 foreign born, of whom 
only 47.2 fer cent, a little less than half, were naturalized. 
The population figures according to nationalities and the 
naturalization percentages are as follows: 


Naturalized 


Country of Birth Total Number Percent 
All countries............. 13,712,754 6,479,159 47.2 
DE ciisessasacokun cats 67,066 48,897 72.9 
ED. suis es icatecvaat 1,686,102 1,227,713 728 
SIE as cddccceventes 189,154 130,826 69,2 
| NE OEP Oe ET PET 625,580 431,556 69.0 
DT  anchinvpenenakinhs 363,862 244,743 67.3 
ee 1,037,233 681,362 65.7 
Switzerland .............. 118,659 76,957 64.9 
ET a dawhes dees sed s¥ 812,828 512,670 63.1 
DE Ab aockededensde 254,567 154,931 60.9 
ET Sic cobs cen anpir'es 152,890 86,740 56.7 
Netherlands .............05 131,766 73,773 56.0 
Seer 1,117,878 607,303 51.3 
GED dais wdesccdensacce 62,686 30,740 49.0 
Czechoslovakia ........... 362,436 165,997 45.8 
SEY aG0S5Us Gn cee sddaeee 149,824 61,902 41.3 
IE i dies cccccnecee . 102,823 42,225 41.1 
I deiaue aust ccaniaistbiae hn 1,400,489 562,930 40.2 
GRRE ea eee 575,625 216,968 37.7 
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Naturalized 

Country of Birth Total Number Percent 
BEE | paseacsusecdeccac 397,282 115,736 29.1 
PEN a0 Bh UdEé wacedsereses 51,900 15,001 28.9 
PNT Rbbebbesedcevsussncs 1,610,109 452,753 28.1 
PE as hasaedéivasenene 1,139,978 319,383 28.0 
RR 6 chi cu ced basin wen 135,068 34,627 25.6 
SE, tdnisneeceandes 169,437 42,686 25.2 
ants 6 aonearsdnade 175,972 29,479 16.8 
EE enc tkedbdu scents 67,453 11,049 16.4 
(NE ee ae eo 478,383 22,732 4.8 
Smaller Countries ........ 275,704 77,480 33.8 


There have been several proposals to make the natural- 
ization results a basis for restricting immigration. Num- 
bered among the sponsors of this plan is President 
Coolidge, whose first message to Congress stated the fol- 
lowing principle: “ New arrivals should be limited to our 
capacity to absorb them into the ranks of good citizen- 
ship. It would be well to make such immigration 
of a selective nature with some inspection at the source, 
and based either on a prior census or upon the record of 
naturalization. Those who do not want to be 
partakers of the American spirit ought not to settle in 
America.” 

The late President Harding had, in his message at the 
opening of the fourth session of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, recommended the registration of aliens now in this 
country or desiring admission and the establishment of 
examining boards abroad “to make sure of desirables 
only.” 

No less an authority than Secretary of State Hughes, 
however, has expressed to Congressman Johnson, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alization, his fears that the proposed bill will not meet the 
purposes of its backers and especially that, as now framed, 
it will not carry out the recommendations of President 
Harding for avoiding disappointment to immigrants. 
Under certain conditions, Secretary Hughes stated, 
American Consuls could not deny immigration certificates 
although they had knowledge that the immigrants would 
have to be excluded upon arrival in America. 

Secretary Hughes suggested to the Committee that 
quota restrictions should not apply to American Republics 
and he urged an amendment which would extend exemp- 
tion of the quota law to citizens of these countries who 
might be residing in other countries. Secretary Hughes 
also called attention to the fact that the proposals of 
the Johnson immigration Bill which “ single out Japanese 
immigrants for exclusion” are “ inconsistent” with the 
Treaty of 1911 and should be eliminated. Calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament had greatly improved our relations with 
Japan, Mr. Hughes suggested as a substitute for the ex- 
clusion proposals of the Johnson Bill that Japan be placed 
on the same quota basis as other nations and that the 
immigrant certificate plan now in the bill to provide for 
selection abroad be made applicable to Japanese nationals. 

Secretary Hughes has also forwarded to Chairman 
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Johnson's Committee memoranda filed with the State De- 
partment by the Italian and Rumanian Governments 
protesting the proposal to make the 1890 census the basis 
for admitting immigrants to this country. It will be re- 
called in this connection that Italy’s annual quota is re- 
duced from 42,057 to 4,089 and that of Rumania from 
7,419 to 831. Under this arrangement, Ambassador 
Caetani held, Italy would be the “ least favored of all the 
most interested nations if the new immigration limitations 
went through as proposed” The Rumanian protest stated 
that the adoption of the 1890 census as a restrictive basis 
would “deeply wound the pride of the Rumanian people 
and strongly affect their material interests, especially their 
economic recuperation from the consequences of the 
World War.” 

In reply to the Italian protest, the report of Chairman 
Johnson’s committee calls attention to the so called 
“ Italian Ten Commandments ” broadcasted by the Algiers 
Chamber of Commerce to Italians throughout the world, 
and which, the Committee holds, indicates the spirit back 
of much of the immigration to this country. These com- 
mandments have a tremendous significance, Chairman 
Jolinson stated, to the American people and a most perti- 
nent bearing upon the question of restricting immigration. 
The general tenor of their appeal may be judged from 
the following: “ There is but one fatherland,” states com- 
mandment No. 1, “ your fatherland is Italy; no other land 
can be loved by you as you love Italy.” “On all occa- 
sions in which the interest and dignity of the fatherland 
are involved,” says No. 3, “ forget your political affilia- 
tions, your religious creed, and remember solely that you 
are an Italian.” ‘“ Do not take away citizens from your 
fatheriand,” No. 7 requests, “ by permitting your heirs to 
lose their Italianism and be assimilated by the people into 


whose midst you have migrated.” 

I desire to make only one observation concerning this list 
{stated Chairman Johnson in an interview reported in a New 
York newspaper] and that is that the time may already be here 
when we shall have to consider the absolute necessity of our 
going further in solving the immigration question than we have 
yet hinted at. The impudent protests received from foreign 
Governments to recuperate at the expense of the American people 
will have a result, I hope, of insuring enactment of really re- 
strictive immigration legislation. 

There is much discussion also in regard to a résolution 
attributed to the Polish Diet and referring to the attempts 
to “ Americanize” Polish nationals resident in this coun- 
try. While there had been printed no official corroboration 
from the Polish Government of the “ resolution ” referred 
to, the press of the United States recently carried a War- 


saw story to the effect that: 

The Diet has accepted a resolution asking the Government, 
through the Polish Envoy at the Vatican to use its influence with 
the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States to permit the con- 
tinued use of the Polish Catholic churches and parochial schools 
and to stop the systematic Americanization of the Poles. 


Even were this story authentic, it is quite absurd to pre- 
sume that the Vatican would accede to the wishes of the 
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Polish Government in such a matter. The publication 
of such stories, however unauthorized, only serves to make 
the advocates of restriction more determined than ever 
to resist by adequate legislation the influence of what Rep- 
resentative Cable, Republican, Ohio, has characterized as 
the “ foreign blocs.” 

The Immigration Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, while maintaining that restriction in 
immigration should be enforced, has protested to the 
Immigration Committee against the acceptance of the 1890 
quota basis and has suggested that “a study of selection 
based on general fitness for citizenship and on moral, 
humane and economic grounds would be a more just 
basis.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the task of Con- 
gress in framing an immigration measure that will be 
proof against the charge of discrimination is no easy one. 
There are members of Congress representing constituen- 
cies that believe the Johnson Bill is framed along the lines 
of racial prejudice and that if it were passed in its present 
form it would undo to a marked degree the efforts of 
recent years to promote a spirit of good will among the 
various nations. It is altogether likely that the recom- 
mendations of Chairman Johnson’s Committee will be 
subjected on the floor of the House to an even stronger 
crossfire of criticism than the members have yet encoun- 
tered. The result of this will, it is believed, delay the adop- 
tion of a permanent immigration bill at this session of 
Congress. 


Missionary Organization in England 
A. K. Mason 


A NOTABLE feature of Cardinal Bourne’s record 
as Archbishop of Westminster has been his enter- 
prising and successful work in the development and re- 
organization of various Catholic activities. His policy 
has been that of building on existing foundations, and 
largely trusting to the executive cooperation of zealous 
laymen. Thus, to name only some prominent instances 
of what has been already accomplished, the local Con- 
ferences organized for many years by the Catholic Truth 
Society in various centers have been developed into the 
National Catholic Congresses that now meet every 
third year. The pioneer work of Father Fletcher’s Gild 
of Ransom in providing Catholic lecturers for open air 
meetings in Hyde Park, London, and elsewhere has been 
taken as a starting point for the wider organization of 
this propaganda by the Catholic Evidence Gild. The 
“Forward Movement” of the Catholic Truth Society 
owed its success largely to the Cardinal’s encouragement 
and direction. It was on his initiative that the Society 
secured and organized near Westminster Cathedral its 
new headquarters, which has become one of the most 
important centers of Catholic action in England. Another 
work to which the Cardinal has given a new and im- 
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portant development is the Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. 

In his active interest in work for the foreign missions 
Cardinal Bourne is carrying on the tradition of his three 
illustrious predecessors in the See of Westminster. I 
believe England first heard of the Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith when in 1835 Wiseman spoke 
of it, in his lectures at the old church of St. Mary’s 
Moorfields, as a remarkable and useful work started a 
few years before at Lyons. Wiseman was then rector 
of the English College at Rome, and during a visit to 
England gave this course of lectures on the claims and 
teaching of the Catholic Church to an audience that in- 
cluded many distinguished non-Catholics. There were 
many conversions as a result of these “ Evidence Lec- 
tures,” as we would now call them, the most distinguished 
of these being the famous architect, Welby Pugin. Out 
of twelve lectures Wiseman devoted two to the subject 
of the missions, as affording a striking proof of the 
Catholicity of the Church and her power tc win to the 
one Faith men of every race in the wide world. As Arch- 
bishop of Westminster he introduced the Association into 
England. For many years after the Lyons Council, con- 
sidering England as a missionary country, made annual 
grants to the English dioceses exceeding in amount all 
that it received from the Exglish branch of its Associ- 
ation. Wiseman’s successor, Cardinal Manning, increased 
the help given from England by refusing to receive any 
further grants of money from the Lyons Council. Cardi- 
nal Vaughan was an enthusiast for the work of the mis- 
sions, and founded the first missionary college and apos- 
tolic school in England. Cardinal Bourne, two years 
ago, took an importatit step towards increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith and its kindred societies by providing a central 
office and an organizing staff for them in London. As 
usual, cautious advisers suggested that the expenditure on 
the new center would not be repaid by any adequate re- 
sults, and would perhaps be rather a burden than a help 
to the mission organization in England. He replied that 
if anything effective was to be done one must sometimes 
take risks, and his enterprise has been fully justified. 
He appointed one of his priests “ organizing secretary,” 
and a little later gave him another priest as assistant 
organizer. A large house was secured in Eccleston 
Square, near Westminster Cathedral. This supplied 
rooms for the secretaries, and offices for the Association 
of the Propagation of the Faith, the Society of the Holy 
Childhood and the Catholic Women’s Missionary League. 
The offices were well equipped on up-to-date lines, and 
provided with a carefully chosen staff. One room was 
fitted up as a chapel. The result has been to give new 
life to all three societies, and the house in Westminster 
has become the center of a new propaganda throughout 
England for the missions. The contributions to the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith from the English dioceses have 
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been increased from a few hundred to several thousands 
sterling each year. Branches of the A. P. F. have be- 
come a regular feature in parish after parish in London 
and throughout the country. A new departure which 
has aroused widespread interest in the missions has been 
the organization of successful “ missionary exhibitions ” 
in London, and at Birmingham during the National 
Catholic Congress last summer. 

Two of the societies that have the headquarters at 
Eccleston Square, the Propagation of the Faith and the 
Holy Childhood, are well known in most Catholic coun- 
tries. The Catholic Women’s Missionary League is an 
association which sends to the missions supplies of all that 
is needed for the altar, besides an endless variety of 
other things needed for the missions, in church, school, 
mission house and dispensary or hospital. These are 
obtained as pious gifts, bought with the society’s funds 
or, in the case of vestments, altar linen and the like, 
partly provided by the handiwork of the members. The 
parcels sent out during the late summer and autumn in- 
cluded 73 sets of vestments; 18 chalices; 7 altar stones; 
600 pieces of altar linen; 32 missals, and thousands of 
other useful things. 

On St. Francis Xavier’s day there was a large gath- 
ering of Catholics at the house of the missions, presided 
over by the Cardinal. The occasion was the inaugura- 
tion of the latest addition to the equipment of a mission 
center, namely a “missionary library.” It starts with 
some thousands of well chosen volumes, records of the 
missions in the past and what is even more important, 
Books, reports and other documents bearing on their con- 
temporary work and results. It is intended primarily 
for the use of the staff at the mission headquarters, but 
will be also freely available as a reference library for the 
use of Catholic preachers, lecturers, journalists and other 
writers who deal with mission topics. It is well cata- 
logued and will be kept up to date, and will thus provide 
a center of information, supplying much material not to 
be found in any but a library of this type. 

It will be most useful not only for purposes of propa- 
ganda in connection with the three mission societies, but 
will also help to educate English Catholics on mission 
questions generally with two important results. As the 
Cardinal pointed out, knowledge of the great work that is 
now being done in the mission field puts in our hands 
one of the most striking proofs of the Church’s Catholicity 
and of her power to meet the needs of every variety of the 
human race, and it cannot fail also to be an inspiration 
to Catholics themselves, giving them a vivid realization 
of their citizenship not in any mere local body but in the 
world-wide Kingdom of Christ. I have mentioned 
Wiseman’s appeal to the argument for the Chtiirch from 
the missions in 1835. At that time the reorganization of 
the Church’s mission field, after the widespread ruin of 
the missions at the close of the eighteenth century, had 
only begun. Now the argument has a hundredfold force. 
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The New American Cardinals 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


O better representative types of the sturdy old-fash- 
ioned stock that built up the solid foundation on 
which the great ecclesiastical structure of Catholic New 
York rests could have been selected than the two prelates 
nominated by the Holy Father as the new American Car- 
dinals. In their personalities and their training the Arch- 
bishop of New York and the Archbishop of Chicago pre- 
sent the concrete results of the Catholic vigor and energy 
that have placed New York in the van of progress in all 
that goes to promote the propagation of the Faith. 

Both come from the lower East Side of old New York 
where the seed sown in fertile soil by the pioneers of St. 
Peter’s and St. Patrick’s parishes brought forth such 
bounteous and splendid returns during the first half of 
the last century. Both received their early lessons in 
parish schools and colleges under the direction of the 
Christian Brothers and from the zealous care of the sons 
of De La Salle both passed to seminaries for the comple- 
tion of their courses of higher education. Governor 
Smith of New York, and many other men notable in the 
civic and professional circles of the city and State, were 
also pupils in the parish school that Archbishop Hayes 
attended. 

His childhood was spent in St. Andrew’s parish, a 
locality that is inseparably linked with the cause of Cath- 
olic education, It can in fact in a measure be called the 
cradle of the present parish school system of the United 
States. The father of the Catholic free school program 
of Christian education was the great first Archbishop of 
New York, John Hughes. 

The important fact has been persistently ignored by the 
advocates of the public schools of today that the original 
free schools of New York, as elsewhere, were denomina- 
tional schools. In 1840 the free schools of St. Patrick’s 
and the six other parishes into which Catholic New York 
was divided, under the leadership of Bishop Hughes pe- 
titioned the Common Council for a share of the funds 
raised by taxation for the support of the public free 
schools. This petition recited that these Catholic schools 
had complied with the State law governing the distribu- 
tion of these public funds which were then under the con- 
trol of the Public School Society, a purely Protestant insti- 
tution that ignored the law in its application to the Catholic 
parish schools. When the Common Council refused to 
accede to the petition of the Catholic parish schools for 
their just share of the Common School Fund raised by 
public taxation, the famous educational controversy fought 
out at the New York local election of 1840 followed. The 
result was the abolition of the old denominational Public 
School Society and the establishment of the civic system 
now in vogue. 

There was then in Duane Street a building, put up 
in 1818 for a Universalist church, but which, abandoned 
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by its original congregation, had been used for some time 
as a place for public meetings. It was called Carroll Hall 
and in it were held the assemblies at which the Catholic 
educational movement of 1840 was organized. This pur- 
pose served, Bishop Hughes took it for a church then 
needed in the neighborhood and it was so dedicated under 
the patronage of St. Andrew, on March 19, 1842. The 
old parish has vanished in the social and material changes 
of the neighborhood in the years that have lapsed since 
then. The church itself also will be swept away when 
the building plans of the new court house that is being 
constructed nearby are completed. Its more recent fame 
has rested on the inception some years ago of the idea 
of a “ printers’ Mass ” at two o’clock every Sunday morn- 
ing, and on the throngs from the offices and municipal 
buildings that devoutly crowd the almost daily noon-day 
Masses. The Catholic University of America owed a 
substantial portion of its early endowment to the gener- 
osity of the venerable Mgr. McMahon, for some years 
pastor of St. Andrew’s. 

Archbishop Mundelein comes from St. Nicholas,’ an 
older and almost equally historic parish, a short distance 
to the northwest of this section of the city. It was 
organized by a great missionary priest, Johann Stephan 
Raffeiner, who arrived in New York from the Austrian 
Tyrol in January, 1833. He had been a surgeon in the 
Austrian army before he became a priest and had earned 
a comfortable fortune by his professional skill. This 
money he brought to New York and devoted it to the 
spread of the Faith in the missions he attended, com- 
mencing with St. Nicholas,’ which he started in 1834. It 
is an interesting incident apropos of the future Cardinal 
of Chicago that in this early venture of Father Raffeiner 
he found his most hearty supporter, in the Rev. William 
Quarter, the pastor of the adjoining church, St. Mary’s, 
Grand Street, who in 1844, was consecrated the first 
Bishop of Chicago. Following the establishment of St. 
Nicholas’ Father Raffeiner began Holy Trinity parish, 
Boston, in 1835, and kept watch over the missions in New 
Jersey and throughout New York State. In 1841 he 
founded what became the great Holy Trinity parish in 
Brooklyn where he died July 16, 1861, being then also 
vicar-general of the diocese. At his funeral Archbishop 
Hughes preached and told his auditors: 

Bishops, priests and people have reason to remember Father 
Raffeiner for many years to come. I have been particularly 
benefited by his counsel during my administration of the affairs of 
the diocese. . . . We did not always agree in the details of 
the course to be pursued, it is true, but his large experience was 


beneficial to me, while his humility and zeal helped me. He was 
indeed a model for the priesthood. 


Father Raffeiner was instrumental in obtaining for 
the needy missions here the generous support of the Aus- 
trian Leopoldine Society by assistance of which the strug- 
gling churches of the constructive era were so materially 
benefited. 
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The press cables from Rome say that the Holy Father 
in selecting the two new Cardinals from the American 
hierarchy wishes to recognize that American charity 
shown in the prompt response made to his appeal for help. 
There is a long standing debt due Catholic Austria from 
many parishes throughout the United States. 

Archbishop Mundelein’s forbears were among the 
founders of old St. Nicholas’ parish, which like St. An- 
drew’s, has been shorn of its former prestige. It is now 
a section of New York’s great Ghetto. 

The current statement, frequently repeated, that the 
new Cardinals will be the first natives of the city of New 
York elevated to the Sacred College is not strictly correct. 
They are the first representatives of the old city, that is 
now Manhattan Borough. The first Cardinal born in the 
great city of New York was John McCloskey. He was 
also New York’s first native bishop and archbishop and 
the first son of the State to enter the ranks of the secular 
priesthood. The first native-born New York priest was 
the Rev. James A. Neil, ordained November 25, 1827, 
and sixty-seventh in the list of the earliest ordinations for 
the priesthood of the United States. Father Neil, how- 
ever, was then a Jesuit. He subsequently withdrew from 
the Society of Jesus and joined the diocesan clergy in New 
York where he died as one of the assistants in St. Peter’s, 
his native parish. 

In the March issue of the Ecclestastical Review there 
is a contribution the purpose of which seems to be the 
intimation that the seminarian who goes abroad for his 
theological course has taken practically the only step now 
available for promotion to the higher ranks of the clergy. 
This contention probably will occasion controversy and 
most opportunely the records of the two new Cardinals 
can be cited for light on the issue. Both began at about 
the same time, with the same parochial environment, and 
both have advanced with almost equal pace from office 
after office to the highest rank among the hierarchy and 
the formal administration of the Church’s affairs. One 
heard his instructions within the time-honored halls of 
Propaganda; the other remained at home and studied 
almost entirely within the confines of his native State. 
Both have arrived at the goal of honor at the same time 
and by stages similarly progressive. 


The British Ambassador to the 
United States 


EuGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


XCEPTING only the neighborhood in and about 
Sorrento, there is no spot in all the world half so 
beautiful as the British Isle of Jamaica. That gorgeous 
place, wherein birds, trees, fruits and flowers strive un- 
ceasingly to make this near-tropical country like unto 
an earthly paradise, is to me the most perfect presentation 
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of harmonized beauty that the eyes of man have ever 
looked upon. If you have any doubt about it, go and 
see for yourself. Five days out of New York on a lazy- 
going fruit steamer will carry you to this gem of the 
Caribbean where life is easy and love is a thing of long 
summer twilights, with palm trees waving in the breeze 
and stars so bright that there is ever the temptation to 
stretch up a bit and touch them, so near do they seem. 
For those of us who care little for the flight of time 
and less for the machinations of trade and the mart, 
there are to be found in Jamaica vast stores of the stuft 
out of which dreams are made and fashioned. And, 
thanks to the immeasurable bounty of the Giver of all 
good things, the supply is inexhaustible. 

Once upon a time it was given to me to spend a year 
and more in this heaven upon earth. It was amid these 
surroundings that I got to know a very lovable old gentle- 
man who was a distinguished diplomat of international 
reputation. Like Wolsey, he had “ sounded all the depths 
and shoals of honor.” He had attained to greatness in 
his chosen profession. He was said to be the most finished 
product of the modern school of diplomats. I was hardly 
more than a boy at the time and association with my dis- 
tinguished friend suggested the possibilities of a career 
in the Foreign Service. After a week of the most enthusi- 
astic anticipations, I mentioned the matter one morning 
at breakfast. I cited my acquaintance with two or three 
foreign languages, made much of the smattering of law 
that I had been forced to read, and emphasized my ambi- 
tion to “serve my country.” I felt at the time and ex- 
pressed the thought that I could and would be clever. 

“ Clever or clean?” interrupted my friend. I was “ flab- 
bergasted.” For a full minute I stared at him stupidly 
and then I mumbled feebly, “ both, perhaps.” “I venture 
the question,” he said, “ because it is important. We have 
great need of clever men in our Foreign Service just as 
you have in yours. We need, we must have, clever lingu- 
ists, clever lawyers and clever statesmen, with an interna- 
tional training and background. But, far and above all 
else, we need clean men. We must have men who will 
not stoop to do any unclean thing even when the doing 
so might well be written down as a clever bit of diplomacy. 
Mark you what I say: the great diplomats of the future 
shall be the men who are not merely clever men but who 
are, above all else, clean men.” 

It has not come within my purview to have noted hereto- 
fore that Lord Bryce was a prophet. And yet, in the 
light of some things that we now know, it would appear 
that he prophesied. I have come, in recent days, to see some- 
thing of the personal, intimate side of the present British 
Ambassador to the United States, and I take it that his 
distinguished predecessor of a dozen years back had Sir 
Esmé Howard in mind when he ventured the prediction 
regarding the successful diplomats of the future. One 
sees it all in a glance. There is nothing of the skeptic 
to be found anywhere about the person of this impressive 
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looking gentleman who now fills the most important of all 
the British diplomatic posts. In the clasp of his hand, the 
dignity of his bearing and the humor in his kindly eyes 
there is everywhere the suggestion of cleanliness. Here 
is a cultured gentleman of what some one, somewhere, 
was pleased to call the “old school,” meaning thereby a 
type that places great store in such things as honor and 
honesty and the doing of fine deeds, not so much because 
they are fine things to do, but rather because of an in- 
herent inability to do otherwise. After an hour’s inter- 
view with Sir Esmé Howard during which he very gra- 
ciously submitted to all kinds of rapid-fire questions 
touching upon a wide range of subjects, the conviction is 
forced upon me that we have in this charming statesman, 
not only a great man and a trained diplomat but a good 
man, with the courage, the strength and the vigor which 
are inseparable where sound ideals have been well planted 
and carefully nurtured. Then, too, one gets to thinking 
that the British Government, which has very much to 
answer for by way of its diplomatic policies and its gen- 
eral run of diplomats, ought to be forgiven much for 
sending to our shores this clear-thinking, clean-living rep- 
resentative who typifies the very best in scholarly states- 
manship and international cooperation. 

It is of more than passing interest to note that Sir 
Esmé Howard, who is the dean of the British Diplomatic 
Service, is the first Catholic to serve as the British Am- 
bassador to the United States. His Excellency comes 
from one of the oldest and most illustrious Catholic 
families in England, which for centuries, has held the 
dukedom of Norfolk and the earldom of Arundel. He 
counts among the members of his family a number of 
priests, several bishops and at least two Cardinals. One 
of his ancestors, the illustrious Philip, Earl of Arundel, 
who was a convert to Catholicism, was imprisoned for 
the Faith and, after spending ten years in the tower of 
London, died there, a martyr. Another member of the 
family was his Eminence, Philip Cardinal Howard, a 
Dominican Friar, who was a distinguished educator and 
the founder under Charles II, of the English College at 
Rome. His Eminence, Edward Cardinal Howard, who 
as a young man served for a time as an Officer of the 
Guard, is another of Sir Esmé’s relatives who gave over 
his life to the work of the Church. This Cardinal 
Howard, who died in 1896, served for years as an arch- 
priest at St. Peter’s in Rome. 

Lady Isabella, the wife cf the Ambassador, is the 
daughter of Prince Giustiniani-Bandini, the Tenth Earl 
of Newburgh. As in the case of the Howards, Lady 
Isabella’s family was made to suffer much because of their 
strong adherence to the ancient Faith in Britain. After 
the Civil War, the family left England and settled in 
Rome where several of its members were honored by 
the Popes. Through that branch of her family that re- 
mained in England, Lady Howard is related to our own 
New York Livingstones of Colonial fame and activity, 
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one of her cousins, Philip Livingstone, being a signer of 
our Declaration of Independence. 

Sir Esmé Howard has well preserved the glorious tra- 
ditions of his illustrious family. He is an upstanding 
Catholic gentleman of fine ideals. He has held -all the 
important diplomatic posts in the English governmental 
service. In 1884 he served as the Private Secretary to 
Lord Carnarvon, the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and was converted to the cause of Irish Home Rule. 
Later he distinguished himself in the Boer War as a 
trooper in the Imperial Yeomanry. He was twice attached 
to the British Embassy at Rome, Consul-General for 
Crete, Consul-General in Hungary, Minister to Switzer- 
land, Minister to Sweden and served at Washington as 
the Counselor of the Embassy from 1906 to 1908. During 
the peace negotiations at Paris in 1919, Sir Esmé played a 
successful and conspicuous part as a member of the 
British Commission to deal with the affairs of Northern 
Europe. He comes to Washington from Madrid where 
he has been as Ambassador since the close of the Peace 
Conference. 

One marvels at the mass of information which this 
delightfully charming statesman has at his finger-tips. 
It is to be regretted that he is unwilling to permit himself 
to be quoted concerning his views on a number of ques- 
tions of present importance. A keen observer of men 
and events, with an analytical turn of mind and a talent 
for exhaustive study, the present British Ambassador at 
Washington is a veritable encyclopedia of intimate - his- 
torical data dealing with world events during the greater 
part of the present half century. Buried away within his 
finely shaped head there are facts and figures and the 
little-known details of important world events which, 
placed in the hands of a competent journalist, ought to 
gather in a king’s ransom. What a stupendous story 
might be written, giving his views on such questions as 
peace and war, truth and falsehood, the German Repara- 
tions, the death-struggle in France, the widespread un- 
employment at home and the general industrial depression 
that is now near to becoming world-wide in its ramifica- 
tions! And what of those other questions which are so 
much a part of his unofficial life: The progress of the 
Church in England, in France, in Spain and Portugal 
and down in the Southeast which he has known so long 
and intimately? What a marvellous story he might tell if 
he would! But he will not do so. Perhaps, after all, 
it is better thus. Backed by almost half a century of dip- 
lomatic training and experience and gifted with a keen- 
ness of vision and a clarity of thought not generally 
vouchsafed to most mortals, it is the conviction of this 
superb type of Catholic gentleman that the world would 
be much the better off with less talk and more of the help- 
fulness of action that might tend to bring men’s minds and 
hearts to a better understanding of the spirit of Christian 
charity and good will that are needed above all things 
in our day. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
. this department. 


Forgetting Our Indian and Negro Work 


To the Editor of America: 

A few weeks ago I read the report of a Virginia Baptist 
church, for 1923. The congregaticn numbered 980 souls. This 
congregation last year contributed to the Baptist Home Misssions 
$12,500. 

I have at hand the report for 1923 of the Commission charged 
with distributing the annual collection taken up for the Indian 
and Negro work of our country. New York with a Catholic popu- 
lation of 1,500,000 contributes $7,000. Chicago with a Catholic 
population of 1,250,000 sends in $7,663.32. San Francisco with a 
Catholic population of 500,000 sends in $1,500 for 1922, and nothing 
for 1923. 

There is a taint of sinful indifference in these figures that 
would seem to amount to contempt for the missionary activities 
of the Church in our country. If these figures truly represent 
the missionary zeal of the people of these great dioceses, then 
welcome Ku Klux Klan, welcome the bitterest persecution to 
quicken the dwindling faith of our people. The higher authorities 
of the Church in reviewing these figures must have strange 
thoughts of us. To pastors of souls I would recall the words of 
Cardinal Dougherty and Archbishops Curley and Hayes, addressed 
to them: 

Let us beg of you then, in the Name of the Shepherd of 
souls, Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, to give more 
generously this year to the Indian and Negro collection. May 
God reward your charity in thus aiding to spread the Faith. 
The Faith! God’s own blessed gift to you. Let this Faith 
you enjoy stir your hearts to a new zeal, and hasten you 
to do what you can to spread Christ’s teaching among our 
millions of Indian and Colored brethren, most of whom taste 
nor see that the Lord is sweet. 

It would almost seem that the Good Samaritan of the home 
missions is the pious non-Catholic who certainly puts us to shame 
by the generous offerings he makes for the cause of the missions. 

Richmond, Va. A. O. 


Proselyting a Hundred Years Ago 


To the Editor of America: 

The Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys was incorporated a cen- 
tury ago in the old town by the Charles and Massachusetts Bay 
for the purpose of gathering in as many orpkan boys as possible, 
mainly as likely subjects for proselyting. Among them were a 
large proportion of boys of Irish Catholic parents. In those days, 
the Asylum authorities exercised the same prerogatives as the 
State. 
approved by the Governor, January 27, 1824: 

That the power, recognized in the Act to incorporate the 
Boston Asylum for indigent boys, of the parent or guardian 
of any indigent boy or boys, to surrender, in writing, 
him or them to the managers of the Asylum for the purposes 
mentioned in the Act, shall, in case said boy or boys have no 
parent or guardian within the City of Boston, nor legal settle- 
ment in any other town in this Commonwealth, be possessed 
and exercised by the overseers of the poor of the City of 
Boston, and that the managers of said Asylum shall have the 
same authority and control over boys surrendered in the 
manner herein prescribed, as they now have over boys sur- 
rendered by their parents or guardians. 

Broad powers, indeed! In other words, all Irish Catholic 
orphans, gathered by the agents of the Asylum, a century ago, 
throughout the Commonwealth, were held under a certain bond- 
age, which included a religious environment absolutely foreign to 
the Catholic Faith. What wonder, then, that we have, today, 
scattered through New England, Protestant families, bearing the 
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old Irish names: sich Murphy, Cooney, Canney (Kenney), 
etc. Some of the progénitors of these families were, perforce, 
raised and educated in bigoted, anti-Catholic circles, and their 
children showed the effects of this training, fifty years later, 
when the Know-Nothing and Native American movements raged 
like an epidemic, up and down the country. 

At the same time, and on the same day, January 27, 1824, in 
the State House in Boston, the Governor approved an “Act to 
Incorporate the Evangelical Tract Society,” “for the purpose of 
publishing pious and useful hooks and Tracts for distribution 
among the ignorant and destitute!” The “ignorant and destitute” 
at that time, in and around Boston, included a large proportion 
of Irish Catholics. Herein was a likely field for endeavor for 
the members of the Society. In many cases, the “ignorant and 
destitute” Irish Catholics in the State, most of whom were newly 
arrived emigrants, succumbed to the agents of the Society, espe- 
cially when good homes and meals were provided to keep body 
and soul together. The ravages of hunger and ship-fever, over- 
came their scruples. 


Lowell, Mass. Grorce F. O’Dwye_r. 


The Religious Situation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The present age, more than any other, seems to favor the 
Catholic religion in America. Although our Government is sullied 
by unpleasant political entanglements, and our social life polluted 
by unsavory religious conflict, Catholicism continues to carry on 
its spiritual mission, comparatively unvexed by the swarm of 
temporal evils which are contaminating the fabric of our civil 
structure. Dissatisfied Protestants are now so numerous, and so 
vehement, so utterly unprincipled in their frantic efforts to establish 
new doctrines, and to found new religions, that they succeed merely 
in weakening the foundation of their own sects, and in preparing 
the way for eventual disintegration. If such fanaticism is pro- 
fessed for the purpose of attracting public attention, either through 
personal interests or for other reasons not spiritual, it certainly 
reflects a disgusting type of insincerity; but if these “ religious 
radicals” are prompted and guided by honest sincerity, then they 
may be pardoned and pitied. 

To the Catholic, safeguarded from false teaching in the folds 
of a Church he knows to be Christ’s, this present religious con- 
troversy comes as no great surprise. Ever since the Reformation, 
Catholics have witnessed these strifes. 
come and go, each one claiming to be Christ’s until its feeble cry 
was smothered, and its empty life crushed out of existence by 
the unerring test of time and tradition. 

And today, also, does the Catholic Church regard, unmoved, 
unshaken, the struggles between Modernist and Fundamentalist— 
futile, pointless struggles wherein everyone’s opinions are con- 
sidered, and hence wherein no one’s opinions are adopted. The 
bishop may speak, but he is not heeded. He may expel members 
from his Church, but no one leaves. He is a mere figurehead, with 
no authority to enforce his power, no prestige to give him 
dignity. 

What must be the inevitable outcome of such wranglings? Can 
truth arise from this ferment of opinion? Can good spring from 
evil? The Protestant Church is indeed a “house divided,” and 
unless it be reunited, its tottering frame must soon collapse into 
nothingness. As long as bitter feuds separate bishop and minister, 
as long as new and preposterous theological “theories” are ex- 
pounded, as long as the independents refuse to be reconciled to their 
superiors, the Catholic Church, peaceful and serene, well organized 
and managed, must offer a strong appeal to those outsiders who are 
really looking for Christ’s Church, and not the world’s. 


New Milford, Conn. Purmip Kossé, 
Editor of the “ Tabard.” 
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“The Cardinals of Manhattan ” 


HE whole country rejoices in the honor which Pope 

Pius XI has conferred upon it in calling two 
American citizens, the Archbishops of New York and 
Chicago, to the Sacred College of Cardinals. As Arch- 
bishop Hayes truly said, the election made by His Holi- 
ness evinces the Holy Father’s love for our country and 
his sincere interest in its truest welfare. Hence the choice 
of the Vicar of Christ is a genuine token of his regard 
for all our people. 

But Catholics in the city of New York will be pardoned 
if they so far indulge their pleasure as to claim that the 
choice reflects especial honor upon their beloved and much- 
maligned mother-city. For Archbishop Hayes and Arch- 
bishop Mundelein, both natives of Manhattan, may be 
truly ranked as “the Cardinals of Manhattan.” Both 
prelates are products of our parish schools; more, each is 
an alumnus of a venerable institution which bears the 
ancient name of the city. Hence if the city and the coun- 
try are to be congratulated, a special meed of honor must 
be reserved for the Christian Brothers of New York, for 
it was at Manhattan College that the young men now 
raised to a sublime dignity, received that Catholic train- 
ing so earnestly desired by the Church for all her children. 
Many are the Catholic colleges which humbly thank Al- 
mighty God for sons and daughters who are battling nobly 
in the cause of truth and righteousness at the altar, in the 
cloister, and in the world. But is there a college in Chris- 
tendom which can boast that two of its children, Metro- 
polifans in great and populous Provinces, were called to 
the Sacred College on the same day? 

Like Dartmouth a century ago, Manhattan is “a small 
college,” but, again like Dartmouth, “ there are those who 
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love it,” and who heartily rejoice with this Kindly Mother 
in the honor which the Vicar of Christ has conferred upon 
her sons. Perhaps it is a departure from the glad spirit 
of the occasion to observe that there are some who be- 
little the worth to the country of the Catholic college. 
Sensible men find the answer, if answer be needed, in the 
scholarly, public-spirited Archbishops of New York and 
Chicago, “the Cardinals of Manhattan,” sons of a city 
and college of ancient and honored name. 


Work Within the States! 


A RECENT decision of the Supreme Court upholds 

the law of the State of New York forbidding the 
employment of women in restaurants between the hours of 
ten at night and six in the morning. The statute was con- 
tested on the usual ground that it deprived citizens of the 
right, guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, of lib- 
erty of contract and equal protection of the laws. Very 
sensibly, the Supreme Court replied that, under its re- 
served police power, every State is entitled to make 
reasonable regulations to protect the health and morals of 
its citizens. 

Feminists of the extreme type are gnashing their real 
or synthetic teeth in rage, and are suggesting that to show 
the absurdity of the Supreme Court’s decision, women- 
nurses should organize a strike and leave their patients 
to get along as best they may. Sensible people, however, 
will welcome the decision, although in some cases it may 
work a hardship. It is particularly gratifying to note that, 
in line with previous decisions, the Supreme Court steadily 
refuses to place men and woman on the same plane in 
the eyes of the law. Men may work at various employ- 
ments by night as well as by day, with no particular harm 
either to the community or to the workers, but with women 
the case is altered, for the very simple reason that women 
are not men. Or, in the words of the Supreme Court, 
upholding the contention of the State: 

The answer of the State is that night work of the kind prohibited 
injuriously affects the physical condition of women, and so threat- 
ens to impair their peculiar and natural functions, and so exposes 
them to the dangers and menaces of night life in large cities, that 


a statute prohibiting such work falls within the police power of 
the State to preserve and promote public health and welfare. 


The decision also proves, as has been contended again 
and again by this review, that the real remedy against such 
abuses as defective school-systems, child-labor, excessively 
long working-days and the employment of women in dan- 
gerous occupations, is to be sought not from Congress but 
from the State legislatures. Experience has shown that 
the justices of the Supreme Court, bound as they are by 
their oath to uphold the Constitution, will not countenance 
legislation which seeks by indirection to confer upon the 
Federal Government powers reserved under the Con- 
stitution to the States. On the other hand, whenever a 
State has attempted to remove unwholesome social con- 
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ditions through reasonable legislation, its action has in- 
variably been affirmed by the Supreme Court. Many a 
social evil would now be practically non-existent had ap- 
plication been made to the police powers of the respective 
States. It is an absurd and harmful policy to neglect a 
real remedy to rely upon a delusion, but that is the policy. 
to which many well-meaning social reformers seem indis- 
solubly linked. 


Novelist, Catholic or Both 


INCE several of the most popular novelists of the day 
are Catholics, point is given to the question of how 
Catholic a novel by a Catholic should be. No one could 
reasonably complain that a Catholic doctor does not put 
religion as one of the ingredients in his prescriptions. Nor 
does any blame attach to the Catholic lawyer who fails 
to pepper the legal advice that he gives to a non-Catholic 
client with points of Church doctrine. All that is abso- 
lutely required of the Catholic doctor and lawyer is that 
they observe the law of God and the land. Popular 
novelists may be classified somewhat as professional men; 
their clients, or perhaps patients, are the innumerable non- 
Catholic fiction readers of the country. 

Between the writer of fiction and the writer of prescrip- 
tions and legal summaries, however, there is an essential 
difference. By his profession the novelist deals with 
thought and morals, with action and motives to action, 
with the basic philosophies of life and their conclusions. 
He cannot avoid moral issues nor can he very well shunt 
discussions of thought problems. Hence it follows that 
the religion that he professes in private life must lend 
some coloring to the opinions that he expresses on the 
printed page. The Faith that is in him must also be in 
his book. This, however, does not require the Catholic 
who is a novelist to be a Catholic novelist. 

Many of our most famous novelists never give the 
slightest indication of their religion in their books. 
Joseph Conrad is an example, and Kathleen Norris and 
Peter Kyne. It would be narrow and carping criticism 
to condemn these writers for not introducing Catholic set- 
tings and characters and doctrine into stories intended for 
the secular reader. What can be reasonably demanded 
of them is that they be not propagandists for what is 
immoral and lend no countenance to what is intellectually 
unsound. Such novels, in these days of depraved and 
morbid literature, would be at least refreshing. What 
is reasonably expected of them, beyond this negative 
norm, is that the philosophy underlying their work be 
Catholic in content and that their conclusions and sympa- 
thies be in accord with the teaching of the Church. Scratch 
their pages and find Catholicism. 

How a novelist may partly fail as a Catholic is well 
illustrated in Sir Philip Gibb’s latest story “ Heirs Ap- 
parent.” The main characters are of that type which 
finds no need for religion; only incidentally there is a 
splendid young priest, an amiable old clergyman who 
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embraces poverty for himself and his family by becoming 
a Catholic. Being preeminently a novel of ethics, Sir 
Philip should have given, even without mentioning the 
word Catholic, the correct solution from the Catholic 
viewpoint of the ethics of journalism, politics, friendship 
and youth, all of which topics he stresses. Despite the 
fact that he says many splendid things, many of his con- 
clusions and a great part of his sympathies seem to follow 
the lead of his charming pagans. 

While the novelist who is a Catholic has no obligation 
of being an apostle or an apologist for Catholicism, that he 
should be such is heartily desired. Ernest Oldweadow has 
shown how it can be done, but he is quite inimitable. 
Compton Mackenzie is valiantly introducing a Catholic 
spirit into his later books. Such writers, to mention but 
a few, as Monsignor Benson, Canon Sheehan, John 
Ayscough, Isabel Clarke and Enid Dinnis, are Catholic 
novelists in the most stringent sense of the term, and are 
at the same time finished and polished artists. Their 
religion permeates their pages as completely as the blood 
explores the extremest tips of the living body. The setting 
and the atmosphere, theme and characters, the morals, 
the basic philosophy, the sympathy and interpretation are 
all Catholic in letter and spirit. But their beliefs have 
not dulled their brilliancy, nor marred their charm and 
graciousness, nor rendered their appeal insipid. By 
writing of things Catholic in a Catholic spirit these real 
Catholic novelists have gained in strength and nobility and 
warmth and power. 


Our Foreign Advisers 


T present there is not a single propagandist from 
Europe at large in the country. The season for 
these ladies and gentlemen appears to be closed. But we 
have not forgotten them; they were too numerous and too 
voluble. Some of them were interesting and some were 
irritating, but, on the whole, we do not greatly miss them. 
They came to us from every section of the Continent, and 
nearly all of them were kind enough to discuss our foreign 
problems, and gently hint that we were not meeting them 
as Italy, France, Great Britain or Czecho-Slovakia would 
have them met. 

Some months ago, in the course of a Senatorial debate, 
the question was put “ What would happen were Senator 
La Follette, for instance, to go abroad and tell the French 
what to do in the Ruhr, or if Senator Reed, addressing a 
series of meetings in London, were to advise the British 
Government upon its foreign policy?” No reply was 
made, and none was looked for, because no one doubts 
that in either contingency Great Britain and France would 
have grave cause for complaint, and would promptly act 
upon it. 

But with us Americans, the case is different. Notable, 
and, occasionally, even notorious visitors are greeted in 
the Bay by the Mayor, a fleet of tugs, and a brass band. 
Usually a procession to the City Hall follows, and the free- 
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dom of the city is bestowed in due form. Thereafter the 
noted or notorious strangers begin their journey across 
the country. They are met by curious crowds, dined, and 
even wined, by city officials and chambers of commerce. 
It has even been known that the railroads have furnished 
special trains so that inhabitants of the remoter districts 
might have the chance of coming to town to look upon, or 
should they so desire, to listen to our European cousins. 
Our national bump of curiosity is well developed; more- 
over it must not be forgotten that to many Americans of 
the hinterland an Englishman or a Frenchman is as much 
of a curiosity as a zebra or a bustard. Hence the crowds 
gather, gaze, listen, and then draw their own conclusions. 
Up to the present, judging by the election returns, these 
conclusions have rarely, if ever, coincided with the con- 
clusions carefully worked out by our foreign advisers. 

Hence everyone should feel satisfied. Our guests have 
enjoyed a pleasant journey, and we have had the advantage 
of listening to the other side. Sometimes we hear a little 
more than the other side, but most Americans know how 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. That is why these 
embassies, correctly rated as mere vehicles of propaganda, 
rarely do much harm. 


Mr. Kvale’s Ethiopian 
HE successor of Mr. Volstead in Congress is the 
Hon. and Rev. O. J. Kvale, of Benson, Minnesota. 
Mr. Kvale differs from Mr. Volstead, whom he defeated 
at the last election, only in the respect that if Mr. Volstead 
represents the positive degree of dryness, Mr. Kvale em- 
bodies the superlative. It is not surprising then, that the 
super-dry Mr. Kvale likes the work of his merely dry 


Liter 


The Charm of Disillusion 

HEN I was about eighteen and first began really to 

enjoy poetry, I imagined that I had reached the 

heart of reality. Now, looking back, I realize that I was 
simply treading the blurred edges of illusion. 

I have worried somewhat of late over this disturbing 
discovery. I have felt rather traitorous to more passion- 
ate days when I preached poetry as if it were the magic 
door to genuine beauty. I am a little ill at ease that what 
I once thought the very adamant of reality has volatilized 
into pretty bubbles and vanished altogether. But such is 
the dismaying truth. I do not know of any poem that 
could draw me upstairs to my bookshelves. If Browning, 
say, falls accidentally under my eyes, I really enjoy “ By 
the Fireside” or snatches from “ Saul,” or whatever of 
my old loves the pages hold up to me. But the joy is 
not one-thousandth of that of the old days when I 
sprawled on the grass, oblivious of millions of miscel- 
laneous bugs and of sun-dizziness, and read Browning 
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predecessor as little as does the wet Governor Smith of 
New York. The Volstead law, he reports speaking in 
Congress on March 5, is “disgraceful”; it is “ open, 
brazen, class-legislation,” it “is not prohibition,” and “ it 
is the curse of the country.” 

Many of Mr. Kvale’s fellow-citizens agree. Some who 
doubted the wisdom both of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and of the Volstead law, but were anxious to give the 
great experiment a fair trial, now realize that a fair trial 
has not been given, and they question whether sustained 
and consistent enforcement is possible. Mr. Kvale states 
nothing but the fact when he says, “ The United States 
as a nation knows nothing of prohibition, for it has never 
tried prohibition.” Yet the Government has spent mil- 
lions in an effort to enforce the law. No other statute has 
required so vast, so elaborate, and so expensive a series 
of bureaus, attorneys, detectives, special officials and shot 
guns. But violations of the law increase year by year. 

Mr. Kvale now proposes to amend the Volstead law 
and to “supply it with teeth.” The amendment which 
he offers will, in his opinion, “ drive the colored gentle- 
man out of the woodpile in which he has reposed so 
snugly for the past four years.” The suggested change 
might, possibly, have that effect, but it would certainly 
do more than disturb the Ethiopian in the woodpile. It 
would destroy nearly every vestige of the liberty with 
which the Ten Amendments forbid Congress to interfere. 
But Mr. Kvale is on the right track. His efforts will soon 
prove to American citizens that if they wish real prohibi- 
tion for all alike, they must be content to relinquish every 
guarantee once made secure by the Constitution. 


ature 


from “ My Star” through to the “ Ring and the Book.” 
Even the thin joy of the present is, I fear, largely the 
contribution of associations: dim memories of summer 
lawns and winter firelight; the smell of lilacs in spring 
rain coming back from one page, the reflection of a golden 
head on another. (I remember I always read Browning 
in the sunlight. As I usually read Tennyson in the dusk. 
As I read Keats by lamplight, and would have read him by 
candlelight if I could have introduced, without uncom- 
fortable singularity, such illumination into the kitchen, 
which, in those days, was most often my happy reading 
room). Today, I would not read the “ Ring and the 
Book” through again for anything short of a substantial 
reward, 

I single out Browning here not because he particularly 
figured in my transformation, but because he represents 
the most stable and enduring of my amours. The same 
change of heart applies to Heine and Goethe, to Villon 
and Baudelaire, to Shelley, Swinburne, Rossetti, and their 
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captivating and colorful company. I must confess that 
my affection for the poets did not include all that the 
anthologies list among the elect, and hence my renuncia- 
tion is not so sweeping as some may think it to be. Even 
when eighteen, and before it, I was not convinced that 
Thomas Gray, for example, was an authentic poet, or 
Collins, or James Thomson. Except for one short period 
of what I may call sincere hypocrisy (that paradox so 
often expressive of certain youthful psychological states), 
I never considered Milton a genuine poet. It always 
seemed to me that his real heart (the heart barely glimpsed 
in his sonnets) had been lost somewhere in the mazes 
of theological dispute. Perhaps it was that his concep- 
tions were too magnificent-for me; perhaps it was that 
I disliked odes and allegories and supramundane epics; 
perhaps it was that the length of his major work wearied 
me, for I had been persuaded by Poe that brevity is one 
of the requisites of good verse. I do not know. But 
weary me he did. And today, I can imagine no ordinary 
inducement that would move me to re-read “ Paradise 
Lost.” I may have been a bit impatient, but I was not in- 
sincere. I was enthusiastic. I read thoroughly from 
complete editions. I read about all the readable critical 
and biographical literature on the poets that I could lay 
my hands on. But I did not read from a sense of duty 
or from a desire to do the proper thing. I read with love. 
I read with the ardent belief that I was a wayfarer on 
the quest of beauty. And in those days a single line could 
fill an hour with wonder! 

Alas, how they have faded. Hood is no longer a magic 
word, or Lovelace, or Crashaw, or Carew. If I happen 
upon Coleridge or Wordsworth or Goldsmith open on a 
library table I may glance through the volume with a 
feeling of remembered reverence. But I cannot imagine 
myself carrying away from them one disturbing thought 
or one quickened heart-beat, one sudden glimpse of be- 
wildering beauty or one drop of soothing anodyne. 

I have fallen in a bad way, no doubt. I have tried, 
in the last year or two, to persuade myself that my down- 
fall was due to a temporary mood, attributable in some 
dim way to my digestion or the climate. But my effort has 
been without success. The terrible truth towers over me, 
and in its cold shadow I warm my heart before the pale 
fires of resignation. Now and then, I try to revive my 
lost love by saying over and over to myself that I should 
like to have a certain one re-read to me, the “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” and that lines from “ Adonais ” 
still haunt me, and that some of the moderns are closer 
to life than the Olympians, Hardy, for example, and 
Houseman, and that Francis Thompson is undeniably 
stimulating for a meditative soul, and that 

But it is of no use. The flame is gone. There is only 
a little thin taper of chill light where once was consuming 
fire. And a strange note is that I feel myself peculiarly 
guilty. Of what, I do not clearly know, unless it be of 
hastening the flight of youth. Yet, I still believe in poetry 
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for the young. I know of no better preparation for a 
thorough appreciation of life than an early and sincere 
enthusiasm for the reading and writing of verse. Though 
I know of few sensible and alert minds over thirty that 
still read poetry, unless by accident or necessity, I am still 
suspicious of a youth who disdains poetry. I advocate it 
ardently. And I still reserve as a delicate test of char- 
acter, one’s attitude to poetry and one’s choice of poets. 
I have passed the ridiculously sweet days when I was 
wont to pick my companions because of the poets they 
loved. But still I find my test excellent for the scrutiny 
of youth. It tells me if youth is encouraging that beau- 
tiful though flamboyant blossom that, in time, may give 
way to solid and not unlovely fruit. And with older 
people, also, it remains a satisfactory test, though I must 
confess that too often it reveals mental feebleness and 
palpitation of the heart. 

Perhaps, I am not fair in writing of poetry in this man- 
ner, for it may be that poetry never fulfilled for me its 
noble mission. Poetry to me was simply the way out of 
tedium and crassness of reality. In its imagery, its haunt- 
ing music, its vague stirring of ideas and emotions, its 
endless illusiveness, its promise of intimate beauty—in all 
its multiform magic, it offered me an escape from what 
I then considered the brutal, and often vulgar, face and 
voice of Life. I wrote and talked, I know, of poetry as 
being the door to the only reality. But, whether I be- 
lieved that or no, it was not the truth as the term “ reality ” 
is correctly understood. Poetry was the golden gate to 
illusion. And now that the joy of illusion has settled like 
a mist and disappeared, poetry no longer appeals to me. 

My change in attitude toward poetry is, I suppose, a 
consequence of my change in attitude toward life. As I 
passed from the ardor of youth to the gentle sophistication, 
of early manhood, I entered less and less spontaneously 
into the spirit of poetry. The joys of illusion, real though 
they may have been, turned out less enduring than I had 
imagined when first I swore allegiance. Gradually, I gave 
them up. I learned, in life, the keener joy of seeing 
things as they are. I learned the pleasure of detachment, 
and of kindly skepticism, particularly in regard to the sin- 
cerity and courage and ideals of mankind. I did not 
become a cynic. I remained aware that the eager heart 
is necessary, but the eager heart under the cool head. 
And so, among my books, I drifted from poetry to prose. 
I found, for example, that in many instances the lives of 
the poets, when well told, were far more interesting than 
their verses. They, at least, were real. I discovered that 
very often poetry was little more than a stimulant for 
those who were weary of the rigid challenge of reality, a 
refuge for those insufficient for the mastery of life. By 
poetry, here, I mean, the poetical attitude quite as much 
as the reading and writing of roundelays, sonnets, idyls, 
madrigals, and the rest. It is a fact that I still, strangely 
enough, attempt to write poetry myself, and succeed in 
turning out verse which some people are kind enough to 
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publish. But that is a weakness which I hope one day to 
overcome. 

Possibly, my attitude is in no way heretical or unique. 
Possibly, no one really reads poetry nowadays, unless, 
perhaps, those poets who cannot help writing it, and 
teachers who must read it for lectures, and pupils who 
must read it for class. It is true that these, together with 
magazine editors and book reviewers, make up a goodly 
number. But there are few, I imagine, who really read 
poetry for the love of it. In any case, prose is better. 
It is easier to read and more difficult to write well. Poetry 
covers a multitude of inanities. But not good prose. Good 
prose demands substance. Good prose will not endure 
the mingling of half-ideas with top-heavy emotions. Good 
prose will not allow sweet sound to substitute for sense. 
Good prose demands sincerity. Good prose alone is 
adequate. Good prose can be as delicate or virile or 
exultant or terrible as life itself. Mytes CoNNOLLY. 


REVIEWS 


Diplomatic Portraits. By W. P. Cresson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 

In ten intimate chapters, Mr. Cresson portrays the abilities and 
the failings of the ten diplomats concerned in the developing of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Among the diplomats arc Castlereigh, 
Napoleon, Tallyerand, Gentz and Metternich, all conspicuous in 
the golden age of high diplomacy, if that can ever have a golden 
age. Napoleon is ranked as a failure in diplomacy, egotism blind- 
ing his vision. Our own representatives stand out in favorable 
contrast, their honesty and sincerity making up for their lack of 
facile intrigue. Neither Monroe nor John Quincy Adams, how- 
ever, were helpless babes in a wood, and the astuteness of the 
latter gives him claim to being our greatest diplomat. His ability 
never appeared better than in the contests with the representatives 
of the Holy Alliance. Considerable space is given to the Congress 
of Vienna, and one cannot help drawing parallels between the gath- 
‘ering of diplomats at Vienna and that of Versailles. At Vienna 
there were the seekers after international peace through the 
medium of a league of nations. The practical men were there, 
too, assenting to all the nice plans for concord, and in a sotto 
voice estimating the most profitable division of the spoils. The 
parallel might even be drawn out to the results, but perhaps it is 
too early yet. The author’s contention that England’s policy of 
non-intervention in continental affairs, transplanted to this country, 
became the controlling factor in the formation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, must be denied. Monroe and Adams no doubt knew that 
British interest and the British navy would back up the Monroe 
Doctrine; but this was not the chief consideration that urged 
them to proclaim the policy, nor was it the greatest sanction upon 
which they depended for its fulfillment. M. F. Hi. 





A Daughter of Coventry Patmore. Sister Mary Christina, 
S.H.C.J. By a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50. 

A Carmelite of the Sacred Heart. 
Translated from the French by M. E. Arendrup. 
Benziger Brothers. $2.75. 

The language of the cloister, like the life there, is so far 
elevated above the ordinary talk of the world that it has a charm- 
ing and winsome flavor. Though following different rules of life, 
the subjects of these two biographies tended towards the same 
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uplifted goal. By contrast to Sister Mary Christina, whose fife 
span numbered but twenty-nine, uneventful years, Mére Marie de 
Jésus held responsible posts in her order for nearly a quarter of a 
century. She was chosen Prioress of the Carmel at Dijon and 
established the Carmelites in Paray-le-Monial. Here, the harsh- 
ness of poverty was softened by the charity and love she inspired 
in her associates. Shortly before her death, she had the consola- 
tion of seeing her monastery completed and crowded with the 
eager young souls that flocked to its shelter. 

A twofold interest attaches to the story of Sister Mary Christina. 
In it Coventry Patmore is revealed through his favorite daughter, 
while Emily Honoria Patmore is in turn reflected in her father. 
Between them was a special bond not only of love, but of under- 
standing and appreciation. The biography is in reality a parable 
of a vocation to the religious life, the seed-planting, the growth 
and the exquisite bloom. Even before her conversion, as a little 
girl, the imagination of Emily Patmore was captured by the trap- 
pings of anun. As her intellect and will developed, her childish 
desire developed into a firm determination. And when she achieved 
her purpose of becoming a daughter of Mother Connolly, she 
permitted the Master to dominate her fully. Naturally she was 
imperious and somewhat intractable and brimming over with the 
zest of living; in religion, while exteriorly she was restrained and 
submissive, her spirit remained restlessly active in prayer and 
mortification. Her charm and graciousness are well attested by 
her associates and artistically recorded in a searching analysis of 
her by her biographer. But the greatest insight into her character 
and her ideals and aspirations comes from her own pen, the 
fleeting verses which, like those of her poet-father, mirrored in 
beautiful language a beautiful soul. G. P. L. 





The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Though this book claims to be a biography of F, W. Sanderson, 
late headmaster of Oundle School, England, it is quite manifest 
that Mr. Wells has used Sanderson and his work simply as a peg 
on which to hang his own educational theories—theories which 
are enunciated in Mr. Wells’ usual infallible ways. There is much 
in the book which tempts to argument the reader who is neither 
materialistic nor revolutionary. The sorry picture of schools and 
schoolmen of the past; the exaggeration of material achievement 
and total disregard of spiritual values; the assumption and as- 
sertion that Christianity is merely a new fabric woven by human 
ingenuity from the worn threads of antecedent paganism; the 
flings at dogmatic religion; the purely symbolic interpretation of 
the life and teachings of Christ, all reveal Mr. Wells’ thoroughly 
materialistic mind. Sanderson’s claim to greatness is, according 
to Mr. Wells, grounded in a general way on his fearless contempt 
for the traditions and methods of the past. He developed group- 
work to eliminate competition and emphasize co-operation. He 
broke away from the narrowing curriculum of classical training 
and attempted to make the secondary school a field of universal 
knowledge. He gave prominence to scientific subjects as the 
best training of the young to meet the practical problems of life 
and more surely attain the great ideal of human service. He dis- 
approved of anything like “definite religious teaching.” How 
completely this accords with Mr. Wells’ own views is mani- 
fest, for he states that “this is far from the old days of salvation 
by belief”; that Sanderson knew that “the days of the priest 
except for evil were past,” and that “the time has come for man- 
kind to choose plainly between the priest and the teacher.” One 
must pass over in silence much of Mr. Wells’ theory of education. 
But when he eulogizes a schoolmaster who cared little for 
“definite religious teaching”; whose influence “ ousted ‘God grant 
Grace’ from the boys’ thoughts in much the same way that Fara- 
day for all spiritual purposes ousted St. Anthony as the patron 
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saint of the school”; when boys are told to “live dangerously ” 
and “the Christ of later Oundle became indeed a very Nietzschean 
Christ,” it is time to challenge Mr. Wells and question the great- 
ness of his schoolmaster. J. F. D. 





Anton Chehov. A Critical Study. By Wuitt1AmM GERHARDI. 
New York: Duffield and Company. $2.00. 

If the Russians continue as they have begun, wrote Matthew 
Arnold in 1887, we shall all be learning Russian. The occasion 
was an essay on Lyov Tolstoi, and the remark followed upon a 
blow struck for sweetness and light against the spirit of observa- 
tion and the touch of hardness that sprang from the school of 
Flaubert. After Tolstoi came Chehov; but notwithstanding that 
this melancholy Russian has engaged American and English 
literary circles in a posture of worship for two decades, not- 
withstanding that Mrs. Garnett has superbly obviated the difficulty 
of Russian grammar and made Chehov an open book to the world 
of the west, we have not yet outgrown a tendency to reduce his 
subtleties to grotesque western parody. As the written page goes 
Chehov is meaningless to the ordinary reader. He is formless, 
trivial, somewhat carelessly indifferent to art. His characters are 
inactive, bored, indecisive, mere readers of newspapers and aimless 
conversationalists. Is there any meaning in the man? As one 
of the elect, Mr. Gerhardi, of course, disdains that question, but 
his book, which is rather stimulating, will prove of value to the 
majority of readers as an implicit answer to it. He begins er 
abrupto to define Chehov’s effect as an effect of the fluidity and 
complexity of life, and he proceeds to probe the sensibility which 
produced it, completing the operation amid a forest of quotations. 
He arrests Chehov’s “ fluidity” but he says nothing about the 
moral aspects of his method; and in his discussion of Chehov’s 
method of portraying “life in the aggregate” he does not seem 
to bother with the question whether this life is not wholly con- 
fined to Russian life as Chehov saw it. From this it will appear 
why some of Mr. Gerhardi’s conclusions about human life in 
general are wholly irrelevant. H. R. M. 





Race Problems in the New Africa. By Rev. W. C. Wi- 
LouGHBY. New York: American Branch, Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 

The sub-title of this volume states that it is “a study of the 
relation of Bantu and Britons in those parts of Bantu Africa 
which are under British control.” These include not only the 
former colonies of Britain in South and Eastern Africa, but also 
her recently mandated possessions. The Bantu comprise, with 
the exception of the few Bushmen and Hottentots, the whole 
group of tribes which form one linguistic family and extend 
from coast to coast south of the center of Africa. They are 
about fifty million in number. The author has been for years 
a missionary among the Bantu, and manifests in his writing the 
essential qualification of the successful missionary, a spirit of 
sympathy with and intelligent understanding of the people with 
whom he has been working. This, together with the results of 
prolonged study of Bantu life and thought and research into 
tribal traditions and customs which the book embodies, will render 
it invaluable to the classes for whom it is especially written, the 
African traders, miners, planters, doctors, missionaries and Gov- 
ernment officials. To the general reader also the book will be 
instructive and interesting. A popular account of all the African 
races and their distribution over the continent prefaces the keen 
analysis which is given of the governmental, labor and social prob- 
lems which one must face who has to deal with a primitive and 
uncivilized people. The task of the Church in elevating and 
christianizing the native is discussed at some length. While the 
reverend author has good authority for his belief that the only 
hope of the Church is to have Africa evangelized by the Africans, 
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his idea of the Church is a rather broad one. He believes in the 
“ modernizing of Christian thought,” and this, apparently, even to 
the abandonment of “the hard old dogmas of eternal punish- 
ment.” His idea is that “the creed, ritual and polity of the 
Bantu Church will be decided, not by the will of alien mission- 
aries, but by the reaction of accumulated Bantu tradition to such 
of the fundamental conception of Christianity as they are able to 
accept from us.” a. 3 2, 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Moderns: XXIII. Sir Philip Gibbs.—lIn literary fertility 
the Benson family group of writers is being closely rivaled by 
the Gibbs-Hamilton brothers. Hardly less known than Sir Philip 
Gibbs are Cosmo Hamilton, who assumed the maternal name, 
and Arthur Hamilton Gibbs. Somewhere about 1902, Sir Philip 
took up journalism and has never rid himself of it. During his 
early years as literary editor and descriptive writer on various 
papers the journalistic aroma clung to him, and it utterly encom- 
passed him in his work as war correspondent. In 1912, he was 
with the Bulgarian army, at the crash of the Great War he was 
attached to the Belgian and French forces, and later accompanied 
the British armies to the front. Chesterton has aptly named him 
“the Ambassador of Fleet Street at the Front.” He is easily 
the dean of all war-correspondents, and yet he is a militant pacifist. 
This paradox has its roots in the fact that he knows too much 
about war in its waging. Some of what he knows, he has told, 
for, though a journalist his passion is for truth-telling. In such 
exposes as “ Now It Can Be Told” and “ More That Must Be 
Told,” he is reckless in his just commendation of the powers who 
controlled the war holocaust. His own story of his career in 
Fleet Street is best told by himself in his fall publication, “ Adven- 
tures in Journalism.” Sir Philip is likewise an historian and an 
essayist of strength, he has collaborated in the drama and has 
written several novels of distinction. These latter, since the war, 
have been in reality war facts in fiction form; they are documents 
detailing the mental, moral, and physical aftermaths of the conflict. 
But they are fascinating, gripping documents and are, as all of 
Sir Philip’s works, written with supreme artistry. “The Middle 
of the Road” was one of the most read books of 1923, and his 
latest novel, “Heirs Apparent” (Doran. $2.00), will probably 
equal its success. The closing pages of this story are disappoint- 
ing; they seem to confess that the author growing tired of his 
subject just dropped it. But the brilliancy of the chatter, the 
deft character portrayal, the probing analysis of conditions of 
modern life and thought, together with the flowing style, are some 
compensation for the sequel. Sir Philip Gibbs is a Catholic and 
this fact suggests some of the remarks contained in an editorial 
appearing in this issue. 





Fiction.—Edna Ferber’s “So Big” (Doubleday. $2.00) has 
been universally acclaimed her best book. It is really worthy of 
the acclamation. It is a novel reflecting a cross-section of Ameri- 
can life, farm life in a Dutch settlement and business life in 
Chicago. That it is not a wordy novel makes it a pleasant variety 
in the output of modern fiction. Miss Ferber’s descriptions are 
vivid, her characterization telling. Blunt at times, outspoken even, 
there is nothing of the crude about “So Big.” If character work 
is the great lack in American fiction Edna Ferber has shown that 
she is capable of remedying the lack. 

Few who basked in “The Garden of Allah,” or thrilled with 
“Bella Donna” will find satisfactory compensation after going 
through the four unattractive and prolix stories with which 
Robert Hichens makes up “ The Last Time” (Doran. $2.00). The 
most interesting is the concluding selection, “The Facade,” in 
which the humbug of a large proportion of modern “ culture” is 
deftly scored. 
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If a half dozen pages, that add nothing to the story but do 
mar an otherwise clean book, were omitted, and the remaining 
pages enclosed in a flaming cover, we would have a real old 
fashioned dime novel in Arthur P. Bagby’s “ Peter Burling, 
Pirate” (Dorrance. $2.00). There are buckets full of blood, the 
thunder of a terrific storm, howitzers, cutlasses, plank walking 
and all the other paraphernalia necessary to make Peter Burling 
such a pirate as never before or since has sailed the Spanish Main. 
For those of piratical tastes, Peter Burling makes a strong appeal. 

Readers fond of the short sentence, short paragraph style, may 
find “ Pauline” (Appleton. $2.00), by Baroness de Knoop, pleasing 
to their taste. By means of many phantasms, such as clouds, 
snakes, flowers and trees, Pauline lays bare her soul’s emotions. 
She seeks sclf-realization, and she finds it in standing alone. At 
the end of 351 pages, Pauline is still young and standing alone. At 
this point, the sympathetic reader hopes that a guardian was 
appointed for Pauline. It is a strange story with a strange ending. 

The evident purport of “A House Full of People” (Small, 
Maynard. $2.50), by E. and M. Scharten Antink,—it may be 
called a story—is to give a detailed and faithful view of the 
manner of life in a boarding-house of Paris of today. The chief 
characters are an artist and his mistress, but one forgets their 
morals in the effort to find some palliation for their dulness. 
Even duller are the other characters. 

A safety pin of curious shape and unusual make was the only 
clue to the mystery surrounding the murder of James Deane. 
How it lead to the discovery of other clues is told by J. S. 
Fletcher in his latest story, “The Safety Pin” (Putnam). 
Cupidity, jealousy, revenge, ambition, hypocrisy are some of the 
emotions that sway the characters and differentiate them sharply. 
There are improbabilities in the plot, but the sustained interest 
of the narrative lulls to rest the critical faculty. 





The “Catholic World.” —The March number of the Catholic 
World has an attractive opening by Hilaire Belloc on the difficult 
task of negative criticism in historical matters. Some other items 
of a long list of interesting papers are “ Denatured Bible History,” 
in which Brother Leo scores the Van Loon travesty; “ Sigmund 
Freud,” by the editor; “ The Wit and Wisdom of Saint Teresa,” by 
Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Blunt and this poetic tribute to Maurice Francis 
Egan by Charles Trueman Lanham: 


Oh! Let us bury him on some high place— 

On some high hill that tumbles to the sea— 
Where he may watch the stars swing out through space 

Like sanctuary lamps before the face 
Of God. Oh! let us bury him where he 

May hear the solemn mass of wiad and wave 
And see the golden wafer of the sun 

Placed slowly on the sea’s half-parted lips 
By God's own hand. Oh! let us make his grave 

On some high hill that man has never trod, 
That he who served us both till life was done 

May now be acolyte to only One— 

His God. 

Essays, Old and New.—An interesting comparison between 
the very modern and the textbook type of essay may be drawn by 
counterpoising the two collections of essays, “The Bookman 
Anthology of Essays” (Doran. $2.00), edited by John Farrar, 
and “ Representative English Essays” (Harper), selected and ar- 
ranged by Warner Taylor. There is a tendency, growing more 
defined in later years, to use contemporary articles as models and 
texts for the college English course. The principle underlying 
this tendency undoubtedly has weight, for the current essays are 
more in tune with the thought and effort of our generation, they 
are expressed in a style and in language that rings truer to modern 
ears, and they have, moreover, the potent charm of novelty. In 
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“The Bookman Anthology,” Mr. Farrar has collected some two 
dozen representative pieces on various topics by the most success- 
ful authors of the day. They are mostly in the lighter vein, brief 
in dimension and sparkling with that surface cleverness which we 
have come to prize so highly. They are entertaining rather than 
instructive, save as models of contemporary writing. But they 
do give a clear understanding of the present stage of American 
letters, and tell of what our eminent writers are thinking and how 
they are saying it. Most of the selections, on the contrary, in 
“ Representative English Essays,” have been read by grandfather’s 
generation. Only a few are by contemporaries, such as Gals- 
worthy, Bennett and Wilson. Since the collection has been de- 
signed for college use, it must be judged by that norm. Its 
purpose is to instruct, to furnish models, to bring to the notice 
of the student the classical essays of the past. As such it may 
be commended. The essays are grouped roughly according to 
subject matter, reflective and historical, familiar, on the art of 
writing, on the out-of-doors, and on college kife. Under the latter 
classification, it is interesting to note that Cardinal Newman’s 
essay on “What is a University?” is followed by articles of 
William James and Alexander Meiklejohn. 


Happiness in Common Things.—Spreading sunshine is the 
raison d’etre of “Common Things for Common People” (Christo- 
pher Press. $1.75), by Howard B. Beecher, A.B. This the 
author does by verse and bits of prose, neither written with any 
great literary skill nor builded on any deep philosophical basis, 
but both charming because of the optimism they breathe. Mr. 
Beecher has experienced early privations and he has dealt inti- 
mately with the ordinary variety of boy and girl; nevertheless he 
has reached the conclusion lately advertised on a health poster that 
“It’s a fairly good old world. Anyway, it’s the best we have.” 
——Dreams and aspirations sometimes materialize into a happy 
reality. There was a well-known doctor and his wife who were 
cooped up in the crowded streets of New York; they had visions 
of a future in which they would one day own and manage a real 
farm, not an antiquated old place but a modern, up-to-date estab- 
lishment. The story of their hopes and their success is cleverly 
told by the doctor’s wife, Bertha Oppenheim in “ Winged Seeds ” 
(Macmillan. $2.25). The reader of the narrative lives with its 
people; he sympathizes in their troubles and rejoices in their 
final triumph. 


What We Owe to Greece.—Recent additions to the very valu- 
able series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” (Marshall Jones 
Co.) are “ The Poetics of Aristotle,” by Lane Cooper, and “ Greek 
Religion and Its Survivals,” by Walter W. Hyde. The second 
chapter of Professor Cooper’s little book presents clearly and 
compactly the “content of the Poetics.” A fuller discussion by 
the same author appeared in 1913 in his “ Amplified Version of the 
Poetics.” Some readers may think that the katharsis is disposed 
of rather summarily and refuse assent to the statement that it is a 
“simpler matter than the critics have made of it.” Again, to 
trace the history of the Poetics and to demonstrate its influence 
are not identical. Doubtless, Professor Cooper succeeds in the 
latter task as far as success is attainable. In his volume, Pro- 
fessor Hyde has industriously collected a large number of “ sur- 
vivals” of ancient Greek religion in modern Greek Christianity. 
The author himself distinguishes between authoritative teaching and 
individual beliefs or superstitions. Analogy is not necessarily a 
survival. Celtic folk-lore and superstitious beliefs of natives in the 
Philippines bear a strong resemblance at times to some of these 
survivals. The rationalistic bias is not obtruded but reveals itself 
in a sentence like this: “It had no sacred books to prove an 
obstacle to intellectual progress.” 
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Education 


Some Religious Tests 


RECENTLY published volume, “ Measurements and 

Standards in Religious Education,” by Dr. Walter 
S. Athearn, is a challenge to the Christian educator 
which cannot be ignored. Challenge in this case, be 
it noted, is not in any sense attack. On the contrary, 
from what I know of the book, it is quite the opposite. It 
confirms and endorses everything the Catholic school 
stands for. And yet it is a challenge, because, backing 
up every argument which we make and have always made 
for our system, at the same time it opens for us the rarest 
opportunity ever yet presented to prove the theory of re- 
ligion-in-education by something more than mere say-so. 


We learn of this book through an article in Good House- 
keeping by William G. Shepherd, who is making a manful 
plea through the press for religious education for Young 
America. He is himself the father of two boys, and he 
declares that he “wants his children taught religion by 
someone; whether the teacher is Protestant, Catholic or 
Jew, he wants them taught.” And he cites the revelations 
made by Dr. Athearn’s book as his prime argument why 
his boys must be taught religion in school. According to 
Mr. Shepherd, Dr. Athearn’s book demonstrates conclu- 
sively that lack of religious instruction in our American 
public schools is the cause of a definite and measurable 
moral delinquency, an actual and appreciable moral break- 
down, in American child life. Furthermore, he tells us, 
this book demonstrates that when ethical and religious 
training are given separately to children in the public 
schools, definite and measurable results are achieved; 
but that the results of religious instruction “ straight ” 
are of much higher value than those of merely ethical 
instruction. All this is proved by practical tests. 


Let us glance at these tests and their history. During 
some time past, it appears, the “Institute of Social and 
Religious Surveys” has been making investigations in 
various American schools scattered throughout the coun- 
try, with the object of finding out just what is the moral 
caliber of the average every-day American boy and girl. 
These tests have related mostly to honesty, integrity and 
Christian charity. They have been applied, of course, 
without the knowledge of the children, except in cases 
where the children’s opinion on the “yes” or “no” of con- 
duct has been asked outright. The latter, or theoretical, 
test has resulted in “a great majority of the boys and 
girls,” as Mr. Shepherd puts it, stating their belief that 
it is not wrong, for example, to steal in certain instances ; 
that “stupidity is more sinful than deceit ”; that “ cheat- 
ing a railroad is not so much a sin as cheating a person ”; 
that it is all right to “keep the change” when a store- 
keeper has made a mistake and given you too much of 
your money back; and so on. “ Thousands of children 
assented to these statements,” writes Mr. Shepherd, 
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“when they had an equal opportunity to dissent from 
them. Their answers disclosed their outlook on 
life. They afforded proof that under American life, ’way 
down deep into its very childhood, there is unmorality 
in thought and downright approval of dishonesty.” 

But, as Mr. Shepherd goes on to show, comparing mere 
theory, mere “ dishonesty on paper ” with actual practise, 
“belief in dishonesty is one thing; acting dishonesty is 
another.” So, he tells us, “these children, situated in 
different parts of the United States, coming from different 
stations in society, different kinds of homes and different 
environments, have been tested, coldly, as scientists test 
everything that comes to their hand, for their honesty, 
and they have failed.” The practical tests, given without 
the children’s knowledge, resulted in some appalling re- 
turns. For instance, where children were entrusted with 
errands involving the handling of money and were allowed, 
unknown to them, a chance to cheat, to hold back a dime, 
sixty-four per cent of the children cheated. In cafeterias, 
groceries, restaurants, candy shops, on the street cars, 
the thing worked out the same way every time—the 
majority of the children cheated. In a test, applied during 
a written examination, where an opportunity was given 
to “copy” in the teacher’s absence, 100 per cent of the 
children in some classes yielded to the temptation. Even 
in a further test where the sense of gratitude for a favor 
was evoked, a large majority of the children cheated. 

The lowest percentage of honesty, or the highest per- 
centage of dishonesty, whichever way we wish to say it, 
was found in a public school. Three private schools were 
tested (one of these is spoken of as “ a highly efficient pri- 
vate school” whose pupils “came from high class 
homes’), with resulting percentages of 78.2, 75 and 59 
honest. Boy Scouts were tested; and here an interesting 
fact is brought out: the highest percentage of honesty 
found in any group of American children was found in a 
unit of Boy Scouts which had been organized for two 
years, 82.3. But Boy Scouts organized only six months 
were less honest, rating 80.4. And Boy Scouts organized 
just before the tests were applied averaged only 59.3 (two 
groups, one 60.5, one 58.1). Evidently Boy Scouts learn 
something about God and morality and. honor. And no 
wonder, if they are trained according to the rule of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, whose slogan for youth is “ Suit 
God Not Yourself.” Only one test of girls, separate 
from boys, is cited—Camp Fire Girls, organized four 
months, 62.2 honest. 

To offset the results of these tests Mr. Shepherd gives 
us Dr. Athearn’s returns of ethical and religious instruc- 
tion in public schools. He says: “One set was given 
ethical instruction by highly trained teachers who know 
the psychology of youth and were skilled in pedagogy. 
There was no religious instruction; it only showed chil- 
dren what they ought to do. Other sets were given reli- 
gious instruction, with prayer, Bible-reading, singing and 
devotion.” 
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Now let us mark what follows. It appears that 


the children who had been given ethical instruction improved 
over sixty per cent. New tests—some harder than those I have 
described—were given them. They had improved marvelously; 
their characters had strengthened like muscles hardened with 
exercise. 

But there was a triumph in the test of the boys and girls who 
received religious instruction, under trained teachers. They im- 
proved eighty-five per cent in the honesty tests. Their souls as 
well as their brains had been put to work in their solving of life’s 
problems. In one city there was a group of children 
in which not one had brought back the dime in the purchase 
tests. After they had been given scientific religious instruction, 
a somewhat similar test was imposed on them. Every boy but 
one brought back the dime; and this one brought it back the 
next day, after he had slept over the problem. 

We have made the discovery [says Dr. Athearn, summing up 
these results], that unless children are taught religion they will 
not be religious. We have also made the discovery that children 
can be scientifically taught religion in such a way that the course 
of their entire lives is changed. Our tests prove this beyond any 
scientific doubt. 

Here, of course, is the argument of the Catholic school, 
set forth by a non-Catholic. And yet is it not with this 
very obvious point so plainly made by Mr. Shepherd and 
by Dr. Athearn that we are just now concerned. It is 
with the tests themselves. These tests, in my opinion, have 
a very deep and immediate concern for us, quite beyond 
the confirmation they give us of our argument for religion 
in education. We will look into them in this further light 


in a second paper. CHARLES PHILIPPS. 


Sociology 


Motion-Picture Legislation 
MNIPOTENCE is generally considered to be one 
of the attributes appertaining exclusively to Al- 

mighty God, but, perhaps, that condition, too, can be 
changed by reform legislation. At all events, a bill re- 
cently introduced in Congress by Representative William 
D. Upshaw of Georgia, attempts to bestow omnipotence 
upon his proposed “ Federal Motion Picture Commis 
sion,” 

The author of this bill, who is the most frequent and 
persistent spokesman for what is coming to be known 
irreverently as the “long-haired bloc” in Congress, has 
devised a plan whereby every detail of the motion-picture 
industry would be subject to the visa and “ approval ” of 
a Federal agency which he would set up in Washington. 
He would have the capital burdened with the support of 
another of those octopus-like creatures known variously 
as “bureaus,” “commissions,” “ fact-finding agencies ” 
which already clutter up the city to such an extent that 
they are constantly treading on one another’s toes. 

Mr. Upshaw’s bill, which the author introduces with 
the statement that it has the approval of “the militant 
church organizations and moral forces of America” is 
one of the most astounding examples of reformist fanatic- 
ism that has ever been presented seriously to an American 
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legislative body. There is nothing connected with the 
motion-picture industry that it does not propose to control; 
morality is only one of the many things over which the 
Federal Motion-Picture Commission would preside as the 
guardian of the American people. The Commission would 
also license or refuse to license films which were 
intended to promote or defeat the political aspira- 
tions of any candidate or of any political movement. 
Prices of admission would be subject to the whims of this 
bureaucratic monstrosity. Methods of film distribution, 
the prices which producers might charge to exhibitors and 
the terms of contracts affecting both parties, would be 
subjects over which the Commission would wind its red 
tape and exercise its bureaucratic despotism. In other 
words the bill is what Mr. Upshaw calls “ friendly, con- 
structive legislation.” 

But it is not a “censorship,” Mr. Upshaw protests 
volubly. It merely prohibits the interstate transportation 
of films for which the Commission, after complaint fol- 
lowed by inspection, refuses to issue a license. Prior to 
the filing of a complaint the films may be freely used 
under a “ permit” which the Commission will issue on 
assurance that they contain nothing in conflict with the 
voluminous taboos contained in Mr. Upshaw’s bill. One 
of these taboos, by the way, is directed against “ anything 
which aims to or does assist the election or defeat of any 
political candidate.” 

Some observers in Washington have been puzzled by 
the introduction of the measure. Bills, unlike Topsy, 
don’t “ jest grow” even though in many cases the results 
would tend to that assumption. But usually there is a 
reason for a bill’s existence. In this case, possibly, the 
reason is to be found in the paragraph providing “ that 
each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of 
$9,000, except that the annual salary of the chairman shall 
be $10,000.” In this connection, another excerpt from 
the bill may be of interest. It provides that “after two 
years of service, upon recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, any commissioner, for incapacity to 
service due to ill health or age may be placed by the Presi- 
dent upon the retired list at a pension of one-half his 
salary.” There would be six Commissioners. It’s hard 
to imagine a more ideal method of taking care of “ lame 
ducks ”’—from the ducks’ point of view. 

Of course the Commissioners themselves would be only 
the apex of the official pyramids that would be created 
for the purpose of cramming hand-tailored, denatured 
and emasculated motion-pictures down the throats of the 
nation. Perforce, each commissioner would have his 
complement of flunkeys, secretaries, assistants, and, of 
course, there would be the usual army of clerks, “ ex- 
perts,” and investigators that go to make up a govern- 
mental agency in Washington. Mr. Upshaw estimates 
that it would cost only $150,000 a year to run his bureau, 
to be paid “ out of any money in the Treasury not other- 


wise appropriated.” 
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Probably Mr. Upshaw’s bill is unimportant. Certainly, 
it will never get past the committee stage in the present 
Congress. It will share the fate of the thousand other 
proposals falling under the inelegant but descriptive cate- 
gory of “nut” legislation, which are annually introduced 
and printed at public expense and then forgotten. But 
when some of the surrounding circumstances are taken 
into consideration, the bill is important as a straw showing 
which way the wind blows. Ina formal public statement 
Mr. Upshaw says that his bill represents the results of 
conferences with representatives of church organizations 
and “ moral forces” of America. And he is right, at least 
as to the church organizations. The bill is the direct out- 
come of the meeting recently held in Washington under 
the name of the National Motion Picture Conference. 
Some of the names which appear on the rather elaborate 
program of that conference are: Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
Chairman Committee on Moral and Social Welfare, 
United Lutheran Church; Rev. Clarence True Wilson, 
General Secretary Board of Temperance and Public 
Morals, Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. William 
Sheafe Chase, President New York Civic League; Rev. 
Robert Watson, President World Prohibition and Reform 
Association; Rev. H. L. Bowlby, Secretary Lord’s Day 
Alliance, and many others. 


Copies of a tentative draft of Mr. Upshaw’s bill were 
distributed to those who attended the Conference. These 
copies bore the significant note at the end: 

The foregoing is tentative and open to modification. Any 
changes suggested for the improvement of the bill before or after 
its introduction into Congress, may be sent to the author of 
“Catechism on Motion Pictures in Inter-State Commerce,” the 
Rev. William Sheafe Chase, D.D., at 481 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

So the bill is not merely an example of fanaticism for 
legal morality run wild. It represented a serious and 
deliberate program on the part of a group which, in the 
aggregate is one of the most powerful lobbies in Wash- 
ington, namely, that group which hopes, through police- 
enforced virtue, to cover up-its failure to influence 
humanity away from unworthy aims and ideals. 

WILLIAM CHARLES. 


Note and Comment 


An Austrian 
Orphanage 


HAT conditions in Austria are still far from normal 

may be gathered from the following letter just 

received from the superioress of an orphanage. She 
writes: 

Permit me to turn to you again in our present great need. Dear 
St. Joseph to whom I recommended this petition gives me courage. 
Our burden of debts has reached the crushing weight of 50,000,000 
kronen [about $750 in American currency]. There is no prospect of 
being able to pay off even one-fifth of this sum in the near future. 

The long, cold winter calls for so much fuel, and yet we Sisters 
eat daily in a cold refectory and no dormitory is ever heated. 
Besides orphanage, school and asylum, a home for nurslings has 
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now been added, making still further demands upon us. The fact 
is we have very many orphans whom we support with practically 
no remuneration. Were we to give them up they would at once 
be taken over by the Socialist society Kinderfreunde. Perhaps 
nowhere is the warfare against religion so bitter as here and it 
is hard for us to bear up against it. 

There follows the request to bring their needs to the 
notice of those who may be able and willing to stretch 
out a helping hand. 





A Paradise for Aged 
Trade Unionists 


A REFERENDUM by the Brotherhood of Carpenters 

and Joiners on the establishment of a home for aged 
members and of an old age pension has resulted in the 
purchase of 1,684 acres of land at Lakeland, Florida, by 
the officials of the trade union. The price paid was $632,- 
393. Nearly 600 acres of the tract consist of groves with 
more than 30,000 orange, grape fruit and tangerine trees. 
The balance is citrus and vegetable land, with about 1,000,- 
000 feet of standing merchantable pine. The city of Lake- 
land will supply electric power at one-half the regular 
rate and will build hard surface roads to the property 
without cost to the Brotherhood. The new purchase is 
further exempt from taxation, providing the income is 
used for the maintenance of the home and and its occu- 
pants. Not so long ago all this would have sounded like 
a fairy tale or a utopian romance 


Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems 


HE Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems has 

published a complete report of its first annual meet- 
ing held last year. Papers and discussions are here fully 
reproduced, so that the earnest deliberations of those two 
days in the Cathedral Auditorium at Milwaukee are now 
broadcasted over all the United States. “The purpose 
of this conference,” said President McCabe, in his open- 
ing words, “is the study of industrial problems in the 
light of Christian standards of conduct and ideals of 
human relationship.” It is the thinker who revolutionizes 
the world and who in the course of years slowly brings 
about the greatest changes in human events. So the 
Christian principles announced at these meetings and 
thence spread through the land cannot fail to produce 
their effect. Membership in the Conference is invited 
by the blank attached to the report, regular membership 
calling for a due of one dollar; sustaining membership, 
5 dollars; life membership, 25 dollars, and endowment 
membership, 100 dollars. Communications can be sent 
to its Secretary-Treasurer, the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





The Emmerich 
Centenary 


ERMAN-LANGUAGE publications of the United 
States and Europe have for the last few weeks been 

filled with articles and editorials bearing upon the Em- 
merich centenary. All are agreed as to the extraordinary 
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holiness of the patient and eager sufferer whose life was 
filled with love of God and zeal for souls, but divergent 
views are expressed regarding the reliability of her 
“ visions,” as these are narrated by Brentano, the poet- 
convert who spent so long a period of time by her couch 
of agony. While certain errors and the use of foreign 
sources on his part are now admitted as beyond question, 
many believe that these do not suffice to affect his general 
trustworthiness. A writer in an Austrian journal holds 
that his final impressions may really be more correct than 
the hurried jottings made at the bedside of the stigmatica. 
At all events, the universal conviction seems to be that in 
the process of Beatification, which is so strongly urged 
and ardently prayed for by German Catholics throughout 
the world, the saintly life of Anna Catherine Emmerich 
will alone enter into consideration. Rome will wisely make 
its own decision. 

As illustrative of the intense vividness and minute de- 
tails of the “ visions” perhaps no better example can be 
cited than “ Die heilige Maria Magdalena,” published by 
G. J. Manz at Regensburg. Setting together in chrono- 
logical order the references to the Great Penitent scattered 
throughout the narrative of the Emmerich “ visions,” 
the editor sought to give to the world a complete life 
of Mary Magdalene, from birth to death. We there be- 
hold the unfolding of her generous but wilful character, 
from babyhood to a brilliant but fateful maturity, on to 
her conversion and the events that then crowded her life, 
until her retirement and happy end. Her great physical 
charm, her terrible spiritual struggles, the local coloring 
of her surroundings are all minutely described, and no 
one can doubt that many souls have drawn delight, edifica- 
tion and comfort from these narratives. In the mean- 
time the controversy raging around the name of Brentano 
can only be productive of good in stimulating the utmost 
critical investigation of his work which all should welcome. 





Another Evasion 
by Professor Osborn 


N a reply to an attack made upon the “ Hall of the 

Age of Man” in the Museum of Natural History of 
New York City, Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn wrote 
recently : 


The museum speaks for itself, however. There can be no 
argument. There are only facts. The museum is not a collection 
of theories. Everything is taken from nature from top to bottom. 
All theories are excluded. 


To apply this to the “ Hall of the Age of Man” is 
quite rash, for there we have “ restorations ” built up on 
a few scattered fragments of bones, a surmised face 
plastered on to a Java skull-pan, and a conjectured skull 
set atop a Heidelberg jaw-bone, and the fragments of 
Piltdown’s -shattered head glued into avowedly proble- 
matical positions, and a few hundred thousand years 
guessed at as the period in which said folk have lived. 
Professor Osborn refuses to follow the advice of his 
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French peer, Marcellin Boule, who cautions his fellow- 
scientists not to allow these restorations, which he calls 
“the pleasurable pastimes of men of science,” ever “ to go 
outside of their laboratory.” In addition to all this in- 
accuracy Professor Osborn writes: “ Millions of children 
visit the museum annually and attend the lectures. Noth- 
ing is set forth that any intelligent observer could not find 
for himself in nature.” Of course, the “ intelligent ob- 
server,” especially if he be a child, could find out for 
himself that Piltdown had had his tooth wrongly reset 
by the learned fact-men of science, and that the jaw 
ascribed to him may not be his, and that the “ pleasurable 
pastimes ” are not really “taken from nature from top 
to bottom.” 





Death of Great Irish 
Educational Leader 


es | F his worth is measured by his influence on others 

it must be recognized that Ireland has rarely pro- 
duced his equal.” These words in the London Universe 
refer to the Rev. William Delany, S.J., whose recent 
death at almost the age of ninety removed one whose name 
was perhaps seldom heard of late, but who, as the writer 
says: “ Laid the foundations, helped to build the walls and 
aided in the completion of the whole structure of univer- 
sity education for Catholics in Ireland.” To him the 
Catholics of that country owe it that they can now take 
their start in life on an equal footing with Protestants. 
The writer in the Universe says: 

No agitation for the redress of grievance, no discussion on 
principles, policy or tactics affecting higher education, was com- 
pleted without his participation in it. He was the acknowledged 
expert. His own contributions to the cause of progress were 
conspicuous and telling. But many a speech, letter or pamphlet 
of other men owed its inspiration and effect to writers wise enough 
to consult him before they published anything. 

He was always one of the first men whose views great British 
statesmen charged with responsibility for Ireland were eager to 
ascertain. He knew Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Birrell, as well as a 
succession of Under-Secretaries. From him they learned the right 
course, and if they did not follow it the fault lay in their neces- 
sary dependence on the sensitiveness of the British Parliamentary 
opinion, and its ineradicable conviction that Protestant Englishmen 
really knew best what education most suited Catholic Irishmen, 
and what, therefore, they ought to want. 


As early as 1875 Father Delany started university 
studies in St. Stanislaus College, of which he was then 
rector. In 1881 he came to Dublin and two years later 
was appointed President of University College, St. 
Stephen’s Green. The Royal University had now been 
established and Father Delany was one of its Senators. 
Yet this was recognized to be but a makeshift and again 
Father Delany was one of the chief promoters of the 
movement for fair play in educational matters which 
resulted in bringing about finally the founding in 1909 
of the National University. He was Provincial from 1909 
to 1912. 














